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“In choosing a periodical for our school,” writes a prominent cada 

educator, “the following points have determined the choice: lie; 

(1) The use of precise and exact English; (2) clearness and (4.60 

° ° ° . ) demic 

definiteness of presentation ; (3) unquestioned scholarship ; (4) , a 

painstaking care in giving to its readers only trustworthy and R. 
ae i : a ; # f 

authoritative information; (5) lack of partisanship; (6) an Soa 

; , : : imit 

aggressive policy for public good ; and (7) its power and purpose ‘ 
to arouse public conscience. E 
“In my opinion, The Outlook meets these seven require- hh hou 


ments better than any other periodical that I know of.” 
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“SUGGESTIONS FOR USING THE OUTLOOK IN THE ie 

TEACHING OF CURRENT HISTORY, CIVICS, TRA 
ENGLISH AND RHETORIC” bt. 

—is the title of a pamphlet giving a complete outline of sugges- hens 

tions for the use of The Outlook in class-room work which will jens 

be mailed free of charge to any instructor or teacher in the United h 

States. The Outlook’s special class-room rates are also enclosed | an 

and explained in this pamphlet. There is no charge and there is aeons 

no obligation—simply drop a line of inquiry to Frite" 
>. 

The Educational Director ys 

THE OUTLOOK COMPANY he 

381 Fourth Avenue, New York City sol 
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__TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
ThePratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ends teachers to colleg: ublic and private schools. 
eee sarents about schools, Win. ©. Pratt, Mgr. 
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Washin ton, Conn. 
7 Litchfield County 


Rock Gate 


Country Home and School for Young Children 


Summer and winter sessions. 
CHARLOTTE O’GIRR CLARKE. 


FLORIDA 


Box 153 
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Miss Harris’ Florida School 
. Under Northern management, Northern faculty. Tourist 
pupils use text-books of home schools. Outdoor classes, 
ocean bathing, golf throughout winter. Boarding and day 
y school departments. Session October to June. 
1051 Brickell Avenue, Miami, Florida 


MASSACHUSETTS 


4 
'WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
.23 Highland St., Natick, Mass. A College Prepara- 
tory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 
Miss Conant. Miss Bigelow, Principals 


' NEW JERSEY 
‘KENT PLACE 311zisavt: 


¢A Country School for Girls. College iy omy id and Aca- 
‘demic Courses. Mrs. SARAH WoopMAN PavL? Principals. 
' Miss Anna 8. Woopman = § anes 




















R. LIGHTNER WITMER’S METHOD 
ipf restoring backward children to normality 


Small home school at his c~untry place near Philadelphia. 
Limited numver of children accepted only after,examination. 
Address Box 186, Devon, Pa. 


BROOKWOOD SCHOOL 


Lansdowne, Pa. 
‘A home school for nervous and backward children and youth. 


Miss K. E. CAMPBELL Be 
Miss Vera Nelson } Principals. 


VIRGINIA 


hurch Schools in the Diocese of Virginia, Gine.). Pres.—the 
. Bishopaf Va. Episc, Ch. ownership ; health ; scholarship ; 
ulture ; beauty of environment, Christian idealism. Boys :St. 
Christopher’s—$600, Richmond ; Christchurch—$400, Christ- 
hurch P. O., Middlesex Co. Giris: St. Catherine’s—$800, 
Richmond ; St. Anne’s—$500, Charlottesville ; St. Margaret’s 
$450, Tappahannock, Essex Co. Catalogs from Principals. 
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TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR WKURSES 


St. John’s Riverside Hospital Training 
School for Nurses 


YONKERS, NEW YORK 
Registered in New York State, offers a 2% years’ course— 
&s general training to refined, educated women. Require- 
— one year high school or its —— Apply to the 
rectress of Nurses, Yonkers, New York. 








The Farmers Republic 


; All Farm Products Direct to Consumer 
Everything the farmer (or consumer) wants direct from 
actory, or source, at actual cost, erally car-load lots, 
tire product of factories, and mines working full time, 
Fb? round. Circulars free ; booklet with details 10 cents. 
rite FARMERS REPUBLIC, 461 8th Ave., N. Y. City, 


‘hysical Standards for Boys and Girls 
g By Chas. K. Taylor, M.A. 


this system children are judged according to their own 

of build and not by some impossible average. It makes 
possible to distinguish improvement from mere growth. 
points out each child’s individual needs and creates an 
lective interest in physical training. Adapted for small 
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Whooping 


Coug 
Asthma, Spasmodic 
Croup, Bronchitis 
Coughs, Influenza 


A household remedy avoiding drugs. Cresolene 
is vaporized at the bedside during the night. It 
has become in the past forty years the most 
widely used remedy for whooping cough and 
spasmodic croup. 

When children complain of sore throat or 
cough, use at once, 








Est. 1879 


Send for descriptive booklet 31A 
For Male by Druggists 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
62 Cortlandt St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Bldg., Montreal, Canada 











Sure Rupture 
Comfort 


BE COMFORTABLE—Wear the 
Brooks App iance, the modern 
scientific Invention which gives 
rupture sufferers immediate relief. 
It has no obnoxious springs or 8. 
Automatic Air Cushions bind and 
draw together the broken parts. 
No salves or sters. Durable. 
Cheap. Sent on trial to prove its worth. Never on 
sale in stores, as every Appliance is made to order, 
the proper size and shape of Air Cushion depending 
on the nature of each case. Beware of imitations. 
Look for trade-mark bearing portrait and signature 
of C. E. Brooks which ap rs on every Appliance. 
None other genuine. Full information ‘an klet 
sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 471J State St., Marshall, Mich. 





MR. C. E. BROOKS 
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Cornelius Woelfkin 


Minister, Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, 
ew York 
“The Christian Century is the only pub- 
lication which comes to my home which 
gets a reading straight through upon its. 
arrival.” 
EDITORIAL STAFF 
Charles Clayton Morrison 
Herbert L. Willett Orvis F. Jordan 
Joseph Fort Newton John R. Ewers 
Lynn Harold Hough Edward Shillito 
Alva W. Taylor Thomas C. Clark 
The Christian Cent distinguished by its 
candid discussion of living issues in the light 
of the mind of Christ 
Mail Coupon to-day. Foreign postage extra 


CHRISTIAN CE 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Dear Sirs: Please enter my name (a new subscriber) 
for a year’s subscription to The Christian Century at 
your regular rate of $4.00 (ministers $3.00). I will 
remit upon receipt of bill and you will please send me 
without extra charge a copy of [_} ‘‘ The Reconstruction 
of Religion,’’ by Ellwood. or () “The Crisis of the 
Churches,” by Leighton Parks, or [7] ‘‘ The Mind in 
the Making,” by Robinson, or [j ‘* What Christianity 
Means to Me,”’ by Lyman Abbott. 
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THE ST. LAWRENCE ROUTE 


rk. GILBERT’S article appearing in a 
M recent number of The Outlook on 
the St. Lawrence canalization project is 
most interesting, discussing, as it does, 
a matter of National importance, and 
one that is misunderstood by the people 
at large, who are not familiar with the 
practical side of the question, viz., to 
open up the Middle West to direct At- 
lantic commerce. 

Mr. Gilbert well sets forth the propo- 
sition, but naturally does it as an engi- 
neer, and not from the standpoint of the 
ship-owner or transportation operator. 
He evinces an idealistic longing, and not 
a proposition that would appeal to capi- 
tal. The Middle West has long since 
dreamed of a deep-sea outlet, failing to 
realize the difficulties in the way—that 
she is two thousand miles inland and 
that for five months of the year all navi- 
gation is closed. No seaport so far re- 
moved from the Atlantic Ocean can com- 
pete with one on the seaboard. Vessels 
seek the nearest harbor where there is a 
market and where rail facilities are to 
be found and where a return cargo may 
be expected. For such advantages a 
ship will pay greater port charges and 
the consumer or manufacturer a greater 
freight rate. It is not reasonably pos- 
sible to conceive a lake city successfully 
contending with one on the Atlantic 
seaboard. The St. Lawrence River 
eanalization project, stripped of the fog 
surrounding it, reveals a hydroelectric 
water-power proposition, a thing greatly 
to be desired, but to be obtained under 
conditions very dissimilar to the method 
proposed. Why saddle a_ reasonable 
project with the overweight of an un- 
economic shipping project? Hydroelec- 
tric water power to an extent of 1,000,- 
000 horse power can be had in the State 
of New York, and even now plans look- 
ing to such requirement are being 
developed by the State authorities. By 
the terms of the proposal this country 
is asked to enter into a joint partner- 
ship with Canada on a “fifty-fifty” basis 
to build and operate the canalized river 
and lakes. This in itself is a dangerous 
proposal, involving many points of dis- 
cord. The Federal Government should 
use its resources to build up and de- 
velop territory within its own bound- 
aries and not enter into “entangling 
alliances.” The writer of the article 
fails to take into sufficient consideration 
the fact that there now exists an outlet 
from the lakes to the Atlantic Ocean by 
way of the enlarged Barge Canal from 
Lake Erie to the Hudson River. One- 
fifth of the capabilities of this great 
waterway, which has cost the State of 
New York $170,000,000, have not been 
utilized. 

In reality, the thing that the lake 
cities long for is on the point of realiza- 
tion. By 1923 the Barge Canal will offer 
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facilities to that five per cent of export 
trade which originates in the fifteen 
States tributary to the Great Lakes. 
The canal has been deepened for the 
passage of 2,000-ton self-propelled ves- 
sels, numerous corporations have been 
organized to construct and operate mod- 
ern steel barges which can take on cargo 
at Duluth, Minnesota, and then under 
their own power proceed and witheut 
break of bulk land their burden along- 
side the wharf in New York Harbor or 
on the deck of the vessel outward bound, 
and all at a rate that is reasonable and 
economic. As already stated, the St. 
Lawrence River route is ice-bound for 
five months of every year. This in it- 
self is prohibitory in competition with 
well-equipped ports where vessels arrive 
and leave throughout the year. It is 
said that a vessel passes through the 
Narrows in New York Harbor every 
twenty minutes of daylight. Our Ameri- 
can railways, in order to accommodate 
the ever-growing business of the West- 
ern States, must be kept at peak, and 
to attain this economically must obtain 
a twelve months’ business. Are we to 
antagonize and limit the means by 
which this country was developed? Are 
we to expend an enormous sum (not yet 
stated, as no estimates have been made 
of the cost of dredging and enlarging 
lake city harbors) to divert from our 
trunk line railways the freight right- 
fully belonging to them and enter into 
a plan to send the ocean-bound com- 
modity through a canal two thousand 
miles long, physically bordering more on 
the Canadian shore than on that of this 
country, and to do this by spending a 
fabulous sum of the taxpayers’ money, 
enter into a moneyed partnership with 
a foreign Government, divert just Gov- 
ernment appropriations from our old 
Atlantic seaboard harbors, ignore the 
adequate facilities already at hand, 
and antagonize transportation interests 
wherein American capital is represented 
by billions of invested funds? Certainly 
not. It is unreasonable to conclude or 
contemplate this either ‘from a commer- 
cial or a financial standpoint. 

I have referred to the needs of our 
Atlantic seaboard. Let me cite one 
enterprise that is now being considered. 
For several years the project of enlarg- 
ing the inland waterways along the 
Atlantic coast has been discussed with 
an ever-increasing interest. Step by 
step openings have been made from one 
waterway (river, sound, or bay) until 
now it is possible to navigate light- 
draught vessels from Portland, Maine, 
to Jacksonville, Florida, inside the coast 
line and away from the ocean’s perils 
and the danger of an enemy fleet. One 
link in the chain is imperfect—the 
short stretch of forty miles across the 
State of New Jersey from Morgan, on 
Raritan Bay, to’ Bordentown, on the 
Delaware River, just below Trenton. At 


about the point of entrance on the Dela- 
ware, “the busiest river in the United 
States,” are situated Philadelphia, Cam- 
den, and Chester. By such a route a 
distance of 180 miles is saved from 
Philadelphia to New York, and. that 
largely outside navigation. Consider 
what this would mean to the iron and 
coal interests and to the manufactures 
of New England. How much more rea- 
sonable to ask the Federal Government 
for the necessary appropriation for this 
work (about $40,000,000) than to. enlist 
in an effort to enter into the Canadian 
partnership, involving perhaps $1,000,- 
000,000. As to the St. Lawrence River 
project, I am not objecting to it as a 
dream, but combat it as an uneconomic 
business proposition involving great ex- 
penditure of capital at a time when the 
world is knocking at our doors asking 
for aid, a serious entrance into financial 
partnership with a state not under our 
jursdiction, as diverting strength from 
our seaboard cities, as injuring vast rail- 
way interests, and all in the end to meet 
with failure by not accomplishing the 
results aimed at. 
HERMANN DE SELDING. 
New York City. 


OUT OF OUR DEPTH 


HERE is an odd mistake in your ar- 

ticle headed “Clark of the Oregon” 
in the issue of October 11. Jupiter Inlet, 
on the coast of Florida, is a practicable 
harbor for small boats only, having at 
times not over three feet of water on 
the bar, and probably never more than 
five or six feet. Captain Clark may have 
sighted Jupiter Light at that date, but 
he certainly did not steam into Jupiter 
Inlet. C. W. CoMANn. 


Fullerton, California. 


SENATOR SMOOT AND THE 
MORMON SUCCESSION 


Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
The Council of The Twelve 
Salt Lake City 
47 E. So. Temple St., Dec. 9, 1922. 
HE following is a quotation from an 
article entitled: “A Radical in 
Power,” published in The Outlook of 
November 29, 1922: 


This is not his gravest problem. 
Smoot is next in line for the Presi- 
dency of the Mormon Church, an 
office which any good Mormon con- 
siders the most exalted on earth. The 
President, Heber Grant, is very old, 
and likely to die at any moment. If 
Smoot were ready to take the Mor- 
mon Presidency, Grant would prob- 
ably resign immediately. 


As a matter of fact, Senator Smoot is 
not next in line for the Presidency of 
the Mormon Church. There is another 
member of the Church who is ahead of 
him. 

It may also be said that President 
Heber J. Grant is by no means “a very 
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d man,” he having attained the age of 
xty-six in November, 1922, and is 
erefore not likely to die at “any mo- 
ent.” He is in good health. 
And, furthermore, President Grant 
ould not, under any circumstances, re- 
gn, no matter who might be regarded 
ready to take the Mormon Presidency. 
/ The office of President of the Mormon 
inurch is a life appointment, and is not 
ransferred so long as the incumbent is 
p good standing and fellowship in the 
yhurch. 
'I am calling attention to this matter 
cause the writer of the article, Mr. 
ichard Barry, seems to think that this 
the gravest problem Senator Smoot 
4 to face, and yet it is no problem at 
] 


}In conclusion, let me say that in deal- 
ng with the “Mormons” or the “Mor- 
jon” question writers generally come as 
ear to the truth as did Mr. Barry. 
RvupDGER CLAWSON, 

| member of the Quorum of the Twelve 
, to which Senator Smoot belongs. 


HERE’S HOPPING 


; YoNTRIBUTIONS drift in from all over 
the world. We print here an offer 
oes which we regretfully were 
reed to decline. Who knows, we may 
ve nipped some budding genius. Who 
nows, ten years from now—or two per- 
ps, considering the age of some popu- 
writers—we may be held up to scorn 
the journal which rejected the first 
rt stories of our nameless friend. 
I have ben reading the storys in 
Fine Outlook of the outdoor life. I am 
"h Boy Scout and would like to write 
storys for the Outlook of my life of 
fthe mountains. What would do if 
} you were out in the mountains all By 
yyour self at night. When the roar of 
uthe pine trees made you homesick 
and you could hear the mountain lion 
nd he sounded like he was about to 
eat you up for his midnight supper. 
lif you will let me write the story for 
‘our paper and ef corse I can write 
ozens more. hopping to hear from 
ou. Your FRIEND. 


“LIS ISLAND CONDITIONS 


E lately published a letter narrating 
the experiences on Ellis Island 
, a cultivated woman, technically an 
ir who was returning to her home 
ym a visit in Europe; her son-in-law 
“San American officer. Here is another 
ter narrating the experiences of a 
faduate of the American University at 
prut, Syria, who came to this country 
) study in the Massachusetts Institute 
Technology. He was well provided 
h credentials showing that he had a 
ht to enter this country. He says: 
Coming in I was taken by a mis- 
ke to Ellis Island, and, as it was a 
Pn gf afternoon, I had to wait till 
fonday to be able to come out. The 
lace is terribly filthy and dirty, and, 
irorse than this, there are people who 
vemain there for months, and they do 
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not give them a chance to get to their 
baggage to get clean clothes. I met 
a student from Palestine there who 
had been confined for twenty-three 
days in that terrible place without 
ever going out in the fresh air. 
Avedis Donabedian had been there for 
fifteen days when I was there, and I 
left him there because he could not 
prove to them that he was a student. 
Luckily for me, Tech had sent me a 
paper stating that I was going to 
study, and so I had no trouble getting 
out except waiting through Sunday. 


PENALTIES OF 
PERFECTION 


AM sorry to say that I will have to 
discontinue my subscription to The 
Outlook. It is too good a magazine. I 
have not time enough to read it prop- 


erly. M. H. W. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


ON BEHALF OF THE 
LEGION 


NE should always lodge a complaint 

by first offering a compliment. 

thereby gaining a hearing where the 

bald complaint might take the shortest 

route to the waste-basket. Accordingly, 

I bring my compliment, which is wholly 
sincere. 

I enjoy reading The Outlook for a 
number of reasons, one of which is that 
it expresses an opinion freely and coura- 
geously. I enjoy the editorials, not be- 
cause they agree with what I think, for 
often they do not, but because they seem 
so fair, so free from prejudice, and usu- 
ally show that they are the result of 
deliberation upon established facts. 
But—now for the complaint—I feel that 
you have been guilty of an expression, 
not of opinion, but of prejudice, a preju- 
dice not justified by the facts. 

In The Outlook for November 15 there 
was an excellent article on ‘“Fascisti 
Triumphant.” It was an informing edi- 
torial setting forth the facts in the case 
with a splendid analogy. But it included 
one gratuitous qualifying remark that 
added nothing to the clarity of the ex- 
position, that seemed, indeed, to be 
inspired by an unfounded if not mali- 
cious prejudice. 

I refer to the statement that ran as 
follows: “And then suppose that these 
veterans, organized as the American 
Legion is organized, but devoted, not to 
their own advancement, not for any 
bonus for themselves, not for the glorifi- 
cation of their own past deeds, but for 
the salvation of the country from disas- 
ter’ (the italics are mine). 

As a loyal member of the American 
Legion, I am forced to call your atten- 
tion to this glaring misstatement of fact. 
You know well enough the expressed 
purpose of the organization of the 
American Legion. You know as well as 
I do that portion of the preamble to the 
Legion Constitution which states that 
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“For God and Country” the Legion was 
organized: You know that patriotism, 
Americanism, good citizenship, clean 
politics, and high National and civic 
ideals are the real purpose of the Ameri- 
can Legion. 

When, with the heat of the conflict 
just behind, the American Legion came 
into being, it was not with any thought 
of self-glorification. It was not with any 
idea of personal advancement. It is true 
that the organization may have lost 
sight, for a time, of its high purpose. 
But you know and I know that the 
American Legion is sound at heart and 
that it cannot, in fairness, be accused of 
having the motives you ascribed to it, 
by inference at least, in the words I 
quoted. 

As for the bonus, I believe that most 
of the Legionaires who are working for 
adjusted compensation are working to 
secure it, not for themselves, but for 
their comrades who need it. And you 
ought to know, if you do not, that the 
Legion is not responsible for the great 
bonus outcry. Its records show that the 
Legion stepped into the fight only when 
scheming office-seekers were trying to 
capitalize their stand on the question, 
and that it has since been fighting for a 
measure that would meet the need for 
compensation without wrecking the 
treasury or pauperizing the recipients. 

If you are in close touch with what 
the Legion is doing—and you should not 
have said what you did unless you knew 
whereof you spoke—you know that there 
are Legion posts that stand sponsor for 
the Boy Scout movement in their cities. 
There are posts that are carrying on ex- 
tensive Americanization work among 
the alien population. There are posts 
that have their speakers visit the public 
schools, not to tell of the Marne and the 
Argonne, but to teach the way of devoted 
and intelligent citizenship. These are 
only a few of the things that the Legion 
is doing quietly but well. 

It is so easy with a swift, subtle in- 
ferential phrase to create an impression 
far from correct. I am sure that you 
will be willing to grant most of the argu- 
ments I have advanced. I only hope 
that you, in all fairness, will see how 
false an impression you will have cre- 
ated, and that the prejudicial statement 
had much better have been left out of 
the otherwise valuable editorial. 

JEAN F. Lopa. 

Sar Francisco, California. 





STILL THE OLD OUTLOOK 


HEN I read your recent editorials 
upon the Buckner Case and the 
Bible in schools of California, I said to 


-myself that here are the conscience, the 


convictions, the courage and Christianity 
of Lyman Abbott. He is not dead nor 
“sleepeth.” Surely his mantle has fallen 
upon some one. It is still the real 
“Outlook,” book reviews and everything. 
HARRY WEBB FARRINGTON. 
New York City. 




















































Magic?—No, 
Intelligence holds Beauty’s Secret 





OR the next while, we are 

going to tell you some 
simple but arresting truths 
about how cleanliness and 
beauty are related. 


Let us start with the face. 


A really healthy skin is always 
a clean skin and usually a 
beautiful skin. 


Physicians who have studied 
the care of the skin say that 
simple cleanliness is the one 
most important aid to the 
health and beauty of your 
complexion. 


And they dwell upon the im- 
portance of using pure, gentle 
soap, which is nothing but 
soap—that is, without extra- 
neous or mysterious additions. 


A word of caution, therefore:— 
if you buy a soap with the 
hope that it has magic beauty 
powers, you court disappoint- 
ment. For promoting beauty, 
soap can do only one thing— 
clean safely. 


One would say that was sim- 
ple enough—to clean safely. 


Yet before Ivory Soap, only 
a few people could enjoy 
the luxury of pure, mild, 
safe-cleaning soap. Now, of 
course, everyone can have it. 


Safe-cleansing is the duty, the 
privilege and the destiny of 
Ivory Soap. In forty-four 
years no other claim has been 
made for it. 


Ivory is always the same— 
always that white, mild, gentle 
soap which has protected 
hands and faces and refreshed 
bodies for nearly two genera- 
tions. It contains no “mys- 
teries,” it offers no “magic.” 


When you buy Ivory, you are 
asked to buy only pure soap. 
Ivory helps to beautify, be- 
cause it cleans safely. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


IVORY SOAP 


99 44/100% PURE 


And here, dear reader, is 
Dr. Verity, whose motto 
is: ‘Keeping well is bet- 
ter than getting well.” 
A most lovable old gen- 
tleman, indeed, but very 
severe and frowny when 
dealing with persons like 
Mrs. Folderol, to whose 
home he is now hurry- 
ing. 






IT FLOATS 




















“My dear Alicia,” says Mr. Jollyco in a very 
gentlemanly dudgeon, “‘why has this comic opera 
soap replaced the Ivory in my bathroom?” (We 
always know Mr. Jollyco is angry when he says 
“my bathroom” and is so frighteningly polite.) 

“I think, Henry,” replies his wife without a 
flinch, ‘‘that that soap belongs to your daughter 
Sally, who has lately gone in for colored ‘beauty 
soap.’ The Ivory is just behind you.” 

Some day Mr. Jollyco is going to speak sternly 
to Sally about dyes in colored soap. But today 
he will feel so good after his lathery Ivory bath 
that he will forget it. 


Here we see Mrs. Folderol—at home. 
What! The Mrs. Folderol, of Vanity 
Square? The bg same! With her 
poor little rich ba 


Mrs. F. talks with Mrs. Jollyco. 


“Why, I can’t see how the soap 
could hurt him— it’s so expensive and 
pretty and smells heavenly!’’ 

“But, my dear, his skin shows it. 
He's chafed! Haven't you any Ivory?” 

° rs has no Ivory, but she 
will have after Dr. Verity arrives. 
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|SHOULD CHILDREN BE 
| COURT-MARTIALED ? 
z j S a result of hazing at Annapolis 
. A the President has ordered the dis- 
i missal of two first-class midship- 


men and the reduction to a lower class 
of three more. Other cases are awaiting 
lexecutive action. 

The President is emphatically right in 
‘expelling and reducing midshipmen 
| guilty of hazing at the Naval Academy. 
We trust that Congressmen will have 
Hlearned by this time to keep their hands 
ioff cases of discipline at the Naval 
Academy and that there will be no in- 
\terference, successful or otherwise, with 
the sentences which the President has 
confirmed. 

The persistence of the hazing tradition 
at Annapolis is rather incomprehensible 
to the country at large. College tradi- 
tions can, if handled wisely, be created 

r abolished in a comparatively short 
ispace of time. Hazing even in its mild 
orm has died out or is dying out of 
levery civil institution in the country of 
lany standing. The Annapolis students, 
ty supporting and sanctioning the haz- 
ng of underclass men, manifest nothing 
except their own childishness. 

It sometimes seems that, instead of 
a treating them like men who can be held 

accountable for their acts, they ought to 
3 "be given caps and bells and stood in cor- 
¥ ners with their faces to the wall. Such 
4 orn punishment, however, is impossible, for 
A ef though the mentality of a hazer may be 
> . s nfantile, the offense he commits against 
\| “ Mecency and discipline is very serious. 


OP nd i a 
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“, * “JN KANSAS CITY 

ij !THEY MOVE QUICKLY 

f M* C. K. Taytor’s contention that 
\ | children should be first given a 
thorough medical examination and then, 
vif found healthy, developed physically in 

ccordance with their natural and nor- 
= type of build has attracted Nation- 
wide interest. And now the great 
funder-weight delusion,” which, as read- 
ers of The Outlook know, troubled Mr. 
faylor exceedingly, has been given a 
body blow by Kansas City, Missouri. 

As a result of his Outlook articles Mr. 
Taylor was invited by the Rotary Club of 
Kansas City to present his views in per- 
jon before the parents, physicians, and 
educational leaders ef that wide-awake 
and progressive city. Some of our East- 
ern intelligentsia, if they should hap- 
gen to read The Outlook, might learn 
from this statement that Rotary Clubs 
» 


; 
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have other and more vital functions 
than merely that of boosting their home 
towns. They build as well as boost. 

Kansas City kept Mr. Taylor ex- 
tremely busy. He gave demonstrations 
of his method of measuring healthy 
children before the Rotary Club, the 
Jackson County Medical Association, the 
Parents-Teachers Association, the Boy 
Scouts, and most of the educational au- 
thorities of the city. In the course of 
the week Mr. Taylor gave twenty-one 
lectures, most of them with demonstra- 
tions. 

Of the results of this week’s campaign 
Mr. Taylor writes: 


On Saturday was a meeting of the 
physical training heads of the various 
schools. Every one had seen the 
workings of the plan in his or her 
own school. A brief résumé of the 
plan was again outlined to them, and 
then Dr. Cammack, the progressive 
superintendent, said, simply, “Shall 
we take up this new system?” 

“Yes,” they unanimously replied. 

“All right,” said he; “we'll get the 
material right away.” 

And that. was all there was to it. 
How directly these Middle Westerners 
go toa point! If a matter is practi- 
cal and useful, it is promptly taken 
over. And I thought of an aggressive 
but sadly experienced head of the 
physical training department of one 
of our Eastern public school systems, 
who, while deciding to introduce the 
height-weight plan, showed that it 
would take a year or two to do so 
openly! For there would be prej- 
udices against anything new that had 
to be overcome. There would have to 
be much newspaper publicity and 
education through the press. There 
would have to be much diplomacy, for 
groups of aliens that comprise so 
large a proportion of the population 
of our Eastern cities would make an 
awful fuss if a boy took his shirt off 
so that his chest could be examined! 
What a contrast to Kansas City, with 
the scores of schoolboys measured 
during that week, sturdy sons of pio- 
neering Americans, like their fathers 
keen for physical fitness, who not 
only were measured from head to foot 
without a stitch on their backs, but 
who went home and bragged about 
their scores to their admiring and ap- 
proving parents! 

The physical standards developed by 
Mr. Taylor have been accepted by nine 
public school systems, six private 
schools, two foreign mission schools, 
several Boy Scout troops, one Girl Scout 
troop, one life insurance company, and 
a State School for the Deaf in Michigan. 
All this has occurred during the past 
year. An article by Mr. Taylor on the 
introduction of his system in public 


schools is published in this issue. 


The Outlook 


CARTS BEFORE HORSES 


s school and college students know, 
A it has been the custom of the au- 
gust authorities to examine their vic- 
tims on the progress they are making 
in the utilization and acquisition of 
facts. Harvard seems to have adopted 
what may be considered by some a 
Chinese version of the accepted practice. 
In one instance it gave an examination 
in the beginning instead of the end of 
a course. Appropriately enough, this 
test was given in the basic college 
course in Government, known to all 
Harvard men as Gov. 1, a course which 
Dr. Lowell himself conducted for several 
years before he was made President of 
Harvard University. 

This examination was designed to 
test the student’s power to use terms 
accurately, his background of» elemen- 
tary information of public affairs, his 
general knowledge of the sequence of 
events of American history, and his 
reaction to simple questions of public 
policy. There were forty-five questions 
in the test as a whole, and the time al- 
lowed for the examination was twenty. 
minutes. . It included such questions as 
the following: 

Where the two words mean the 
same thing, or nearly the same thing, 
mark Yes; where they mean quite 
different things, mark No. 

Abbreviate—Curtail; Prolix—vVer- 


bose; Centripetal—Disintegrating; 
Plenary—Restricted; Iconoclastic— 
Idolizing. 


By striking out words make the 
following sentences accurate: 

It was Lee Washington Pershing 
Stark who said “Put none but Ameri- 
cans on guard to-night.” 

Daniel Webster was a native of 
New Hampshire a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College the editor of a famous 
dictionary and a Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 


Where the statement is accurate, 
mark Yes; where it is inaccurate, 
mark No. 

The decisions of a grand jury must 
be unanimous. 

An American citizen who accepts 
an office in any foreign government 
loses his American citizenship. 

The Constitution provides that the 
President and the Vice-President 
must not be residents of the same 
State. 


Where the events are placed in 
their proper chronological order mark 
Yes; where they are not so placed, 
mark No. 

Jay’s Treaty, Jackson’s war on the 
Bank, Fourteenth Amendment, Green- 
back Controversy. 

Framing of the Constitution, Mexi- 

737 


738 
can War, Missouri Compromise, 
Promulgation of the Monroe Doctrine. 
Complete each of the sentences by 
marking a cross (X) after the clause 
which helps to make the most sensi- 
ble statement. 

Congress is made up of two Houses 
to represent all parts of the coun- 
try 
because there were two Houses 
during the Revolution 
to prevent hasty and unwise 
legislation 

The secret ballot is used because it 
protects the voter against intimi- 
dation 
prevents men from voting twice 
makes votes easier to count 


One freshman confronted with this 
test scored 100 per cent, and other mem- 
bers of the course made only a few mis- 
takes. It would seem from this result 
that the growth in the study of civics 
and government in our primary and 
secondary schools has not been without 
definite results. Either that or the 
present-day college student takes a wider 
interest in public affairs than he is 
credited with by those who lament the 
shortcomings of the rising generation. 


GOVERNOR ALLEN ON 
THE KU KLUX KLAN 
ANSAS is engaged in trying out the 
Ku Klux Klan through an action 
brought in the State Supreme Court to 
restrain its secret activities. Naturally, 
Governor Henry J. Allen is much inter- 
ested in the question. In an interview 
in New York recently Governor Allen 
gave such a vivid description of the Klan 
as he sees it that we quote at some length 
from it in the New York “Herald:” 


In my State the thing has gone be- 
yond a laughing matter. Every day 
my mail is choked with letters from 
people who have received threats— 
pitiful letters from poor * people so 
frightened they know not what to do. 
Every one who has a private grudge 
is using the Klan to scare his enemy. 
Bigotry and religious intolerance are 
rife. Pulpits where once was preached 
the brotherhood of man now thunder 
denunciations against each other, and 
neighbors who in years gone by lived 
in peace and harmony now hate each 


other with a hatred which passes 
understanding. And they say that all 
this is the aftermath of a feeling en- 


gendered by the war. There is no 
doubt that many excellent men have 
joined the Klan from misdirected zeal. 
In New Orleans its activity is directed 
against the Jewish element. In other 
parts of the South the object is the 
Negro. In Kansas it is the Catholic. 
I myself have been branded by the 
Klan as a Catholic and all of my fam- 
ily, Catholic. They must have been 
somewhat surprised when they dis- 
covered that I am a Methodist, a 
thirty-second degree Mason, and a lot 
of other things which a Catholic can- 
not be. 


What is proposed in Kansas is to have 
the Supreme Court uphold the State 
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Charter Board in denying the Klan a 
charter, and thereby make it illegal for 
the Klan to carry on its organization 
work. Other States take notice! 


AVIATION WITHOUT LAW 
OOTLEGGING by airplane between the 
United States and Canada continues 
to thrive; Lieutenant Maynard, the 
“Flying Parson,” is killed; President 
Harding and thousands of spectators at 
the dedication of the Lincoln Memorial 
are placed in jeopardy by an irresponsi- 
ble low-flying aviator; and the lives of 
countless thousands of innocent specta- 
tors at the Yale Bowl and other sta- 
diums are risked unnecessarily because 
the House of Representatives has so far 
failed to provide, as forty other nations 
have provided, for Governmental regula- 
tion of civil aviation. And this in spite 
of the fact that the entire aeronautical 
industry has asked for that Governmen- 
tal “interference” to which many Ameri- 
ean industries have objected. 

Before you went hunting cottontail or 
deer this winter you had to have a hunt- 
ing license; before you sat down 
behind the wheel of the new car you 
likewise had to have an automobile 
license. But if you have the price of an 
airplane and a few gallons of gas there 
is nothing in the world—or, rather, in 
the United States—to hinder your going 
and coming as you please, without let, 
hindrance, or license. If you are an 
irresponsible “stunt” pilot with an obso- 
lete “war” machine, or an unattached or 
“gypsy” flier with a rickety contraption 
hitched to a sputtering motor, no one 
can prevent you from taking passen- 
gers for “joy” rides at so much per head. 


THE LAW PROPOSED 
NE of the most important pieces of 
legislation now before the House is 
the Wadsworth Bill providing for Federal 
control of civil aviation, which the Sen- 
ate passed months ago. If the Wads- 
worth Bill is enacted into law, there will 
be established in the Department of 
Commerce a Bureau of Civil Aeronautics, 
which will regulate and encourage flying. 
This Bureau will co-operate with the 
Forest Service or any other Government 
bureau which seeks aerial co-operation. 
The fitness of an applicant for a license 
te operate an airplane will be passed 
upon by experts. The machine itself 
will be inspected and tested, and if 
found airworthy a license will be issued. 
Pilots who engage in performances 
which imperil the lives of others will 
lose their “papers,” and all kinds of 
“stunt” flying and swooping low over 
outdoor assemblages wili be prohibited. 
As things stand, there is no provision 
for any of these things. In other words, 
if the Wadsworth Bill is enacted into law, 












flying will be made safer, and rickety 
airplanes and reckless pilots will be for 
the most part eliminated. The benefit, 
therefore, will be shared by those who 
make airplanes, those who pilot them, 
those who ride in them as passengers, 
and those who watch them fly. 
Opposition to the passage of the House 
bill is practically nil. On the other 
hand, the Department of Commerce, the 
Army Air Service, the Navy Bureau of 
Aeronautics, the National Aeronautic 
Association, the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce, and other civilian and 
Governmental agencies are for it. 



























































AIR CONTROL AND 
AIR CAUTION NEEDED 

HAT some sort of control over avia- 

tion is needed, however, is not 
merely the opinion of aeronautical au- 
thorities or the long-suffering public, for 
a committee of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation recently began a campaign for 
uniform aviation laws in all the States. 
The need for such laws or for Federal 
control of aviation was strikingly illus- 
trated when that irresponsible pilot flew 
lew over the Lincoln Memorial assem- 
blage. That this solemn ceremony was 
not turned into a disaster was a matter 
of mere luck. Maynard, the “Flying 
Parson,” made a splendid record as a 
pilot in our Army Air Service during 
the war, and was the victor in America’s 
first transcontinental flight. The blame 
for his untimely end is placed by aero- 
nautical authorities on the obsolete and 
patched-up machine with which he did 
“stunts” at the Vermont fair. 

That airplanes are not necessarily 
deadly means of transportation is shown 
by the fact that our transcontinental 
mail pilots recently completed a year of 
flying without a single fatality, although 
they flew back and forth over the Rocky 
Mountains and other dangerous territory 
in all sorts of weather and at all hours 
of the day and night. This shows what 
can be accomplished through caution 
used in selecting pilots and a rigid in- 
spection of machines. A few airplanes 
have fallen, just as a few steamships 
have foundered and a few railway, trains 
have been wrecked. But the vast major- 
ity, when caution has been used in se 
lecting the pilot and inspecting the ma- 
chine, have flown without accident. 

There are statistics showing that in 
a single year more than 250,000 persons 
have been carried something like 6,000,- 
000 miles in American airplanes without 
a single fatality from straight flying. At 
the same time hundreds of machines in 
the Army and the Navy Air Services also 
functioned without accident. No one 
doubts that commercial aviation is here 
to stay, just as the automobile and 
railway train are here to stay. Every- 
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AND ANSWER 


(Coriolanus, Act II, Scene $) 



























Sykes in the Kansas City Star 
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LETTING IN THE LIGHT 
From Jessie M. Willitt, Liberal, Kansas 


Williams in the Pittsburgh Press 
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Darling in the Louisville Herald 
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IT’S UP TO CONGRESS 
From W. E. Morgan, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Hanny in the St. Paul Pioneer Press 




















A GOOD MOTTO, BUT WHY THE DISGUISE? 


From Harold Percival, Hopkinsville, Ky. 


HERE’S ANOTHER ONE! 


From Mrs. B. L. Neely, Prescott, Wis. 
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SPEEJACKS IN NEW YORK HARBOR AFTER CIRCUMNAVIGATING THE GLOBE 


thing possible should be cone by Gov- 
ernment regulation and otherwise to 
promote its safety. Above all, there 
should be Federal restrictions against 
airplanes being flown over cities and 
outdoor assemblages except at a consid- 
erable height. For even the best pilot 
may make an error in judgment; even 
the best of machines may experience 
some mechanical trouble which may 
necessitate a quick descent. 


AN ADVENTUROUS HONEYMOON 

NTO the port of New York came a motor 
I yacht just under one hundred feet in 
length with a beam of seventeen. feet 
and a draught of six. Vessels of this 
type and size as a rule do not excite 
much interest in the waters along the 
Atlantie coast. This particular vessel, 
however, had dropped in from a trip 
around the world—the first voyage to be 
made by a craft of this kind. 

Speejacks sailed a year ago last Au- 
gust from Miami, carrying Mr. and Mrs. 
Gowen, of Cleveland, on a honeymoon 
voyage. She passed through the Panama 
Canal, and thence westward, through the 
Pacific and the Indian Oceans, the Medi- 
terranean Sea, and the Atlantic, back to 
the starting-place. The voyage was a 
perilous one, for Speejacks was almost 
entirely dependent upon her engine 
power and her gasoline supply. From 
the photograph it would appear that the 
only sails which she carried were one 
square sail and a jib. The signal mast 
upon which these are set does not look 
heavy enough to carry sail in much of a 
blow. 

We should say that the feat of the 
Speejacks is one not likely to be re- 
peated. A power yacht is certainly not 
the most comfortable type of ocean craft 
that can be built. A Gloucester schooner 
with auxiliary power could make the 
voyage in comparative comfort and at 
greatly reduced expense. Why burn 
gasoline where the trade winds blow? 


STOP, LOOK—AND LISTEN 


Hy shouldn’t a Museum of Art in- 
W clude music? Isn’t music one of 
the greatest and fines tof the arts? 

Four years ago a remarkable series of 
concerts, free to any one who might care 
to come, was the contribution of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
City, to the concert season. These first 
concerts were very quietly ushered in, 
for with the exception of brief announce- 
ments in the daily papers and the 
placards placed in the doors of the 
Museum they were unheralded. On the 
first Saturday night in January, fifty- 
four symphony orchestra players took 
their places in the north end of the huge 
gallery above the great Fifth Avenue 
Hall of the Museum and under the 
leadership of David Mannes gave as 
delightful a concert as might be heard 
in New York. The hundreds who came 
to the first concert felt the pride of those 
who officiate at some event which proves 
later to have been one of much impor- 
tance as they mingled with the thou- 
sands who came thereafter. 

Following the example of New York, 
London’s museum also has added music 


to the arts which it offers the public, © 


and has had presented a series of cham- 
ber music concerts. 

It has been the custom for many years 
to have a symphony orchestra, led by 
Mr. Mannes, play in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art on reception days. The 
possibilities for concerts of good music 
as an additional part of the work of the 
Museum interested Director Edward 
Robinson, the trustees, and Conductor 
Mannes; and such a series was planned. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has made gen- 
erous donations to make these evenings 
possible, as have Robert W. de Forest, 
Edward S. Harkness, Henry Walters, 
Arthur Curtiss James, and Michael 
Friedsam. 

Mr. Mannes’s programmes have been 
arranged with the utmost care and have 
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delighted alike the trained muiscian and 
the average music lover. The philoso- 
pher-composer Brahms has been heard 
many times at the Museum concerts, 
both in his symphonies and the more 
widely known Hungarian Dances. Bee- 
thoven, Mozart, Haydn, Dvorak, Schu- 
mann symphonies have been played, as 
have overtures, symphonic poems, suites, 
and shorter selections by the most rep- 
resentative composers. Contemporary 
musicians have not been neglected. For 
this season’s concerts, four on Saturday 
nights in January and four in March, 
Mr. Mannes will present programmes 
which prove that the Museum concerts 
have attained the full dignity of sym- 
phony concerts. <A partial list of the 
works to be played is as follows: Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony, the Fourth of 
Tschaikowsky, Schubert’s “Unfinished,” 
Brahms’s Variations on a Theme by 
Haydn, the first movement from César 
Franck’s D Minor Symphony, Theme 
and Variations by Beethoven, one of the 
Liszt “Hungarian Rhapsodies,” ‘The 
Fountains of Rome” by the Italian mod- 
ernist Respighi, two movements from a 
suite for strings and solo flute by Bach, 
the “Festival Overture” of Brahms, min- 
uets by Mozart and Schubert, Volk- 
mann’s suite for strings with. cello obli- 
gato, Weber’s overture to “Oberon,” Ber- 
lioz’s “March to the Gallows,” Wagner’s 
“Forest Sounds” from “Siegfried,” over- 
ture to Tannhduser, Tschaikowsky’s 
“Nutcracker” Suite and “Marche Slav.” 
The director of the Museum, Edward 
Robinson, has arranged that this year, 
as in the preceding ones, the Museum 
will be open for a short time after the 
concerts so that those who so desire may 
visit the galleries and collections before 
going home. As usual, lectures illustra- 
tive of the music to be played will be 
given in the Lecture Hall of the Museum 
on the afternoons of the concert days. 


SHALL WE TURN THEM BACK 
TO THEIR PERSECUTORS ? 
MONG those fleeing from the Turk 
are Greeks and Armenians who 
have relatives in America. 

Naturally these refugees think of their 
relatives here as natural and competent 
protectors. Some of them have tried to 
join them in this free country. Those 
among them who have made their jour- 
ney as far as the Port of New York have 
found for the .aost part an impassable 
door between them and their kin. 

Nothing could illustrate more effec- 
tively the stupidity and heartlessness of 
a law that attempts to deal with a human 
problem on the basis of arithmetic. The 
so-called quota law determines the fate 
of an immigrant, not by the qualities he 
possesses, but by the percentage already 
admitted from the country from which 
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he hails. It happens that the Turkish 
quota of 2,388 is exhausted for the year. 
It matters not that there are Americans 
of Greek and Armenian origin prosper- 
ous enough, as well as willing, to sup- 
port these relatives, mainly women and 
children, who are coming to them for 
suceor. They have to see these people 
who are no menace to the labor market, 
who are otherwise admissible, and who 
are eager for education, turned back. 

To pass a law which would admit all 
otherwise admissible refugees would 
open the gate to a flood of immigrants 
from many parts of the world; for there 
is scarcely any part of Europe or Asia 
from which people are not ready to flee. 
But there is no reason why these par- 
ticular refugees should not be admitted. 
The number is limited. The emergency 
is quite extraordinary. And the alterna- 
tive of turning them back is exception- 
ally inhumane. 

Congress should lift the Turkish quota 
sufficiently to enable the otherwise ad- 
missible refugees from Anatolia and 
Thrace to join relatives here who are 
ready and able to take care of them. 


CANADA AND THE UNITED 
STATES IN POST OFFICE 
RECIPROCITY 
“very interesting and significant con- 
ference was recently held at Ot- 
tawa when Canadian and United States 
officials met for the first time in joint 
conference to discuss measures for the 
more effective handling of mails passing 
between the two countries. 
This meeting was attended by the 
Postmasters-General of both countries 
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Courtesy Near East Relief 


AN ARMENIAN CHRISTIAN GIRL WHO ESCAPED FROM A TURKISH HAREM AND IS 
NOW AN AMERICAN WARD 


and by a number of their department 
heads; a great variety of subjects were 
discussed and many important decisions 
arrived at. 

Some of the many matters dealt with 
were the adjustment of weight limits for 
merchandise parcels and the rates of 
postage and insurance thereon; arrange- 
ments for the transit of the mails of one 
country through the territory of the 
cther; the equalization of special deliv- 
ery rates; direct correspondence between 
postmasters in this country and Canada 
and vice versa; the distribution of post- 
cards mailed in Canada for United States 
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wt seen ae ORPHANAGE IN THE WORLD”’—SOME OF THE 17,000 CHILDREN OF 
NEAR EAST RELIEF ORPHANAGE AT ALEXANDROPOL, TRANSCAUCASIA, HON- 


ORING VISITING OFFICIALS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


points prepaid in United States postage 
stamps; the extension of United States 
railway mail clerks’ runs to points in 
Canada; and a great many other sub- 
jects not always of interest to the gen- 
eral public but of great importance to 
the smooth and efficient handling of the 
mails and the elimination of red tape. 

This conference is the culmination of 
a long series of events appertaining to 
postal matters affecting this country 
and the Dominion which began in the 
year 1763, when Benjamin Franklin 
opened post offices at Quebec, Three 
Rivers, and Montreal and established the 
first postal service between Montreal and 
New York, via Lake Champlain and 
Lake George. Since then from time to 
time various postal conventions have 
been entered into by this country with 
Canada, but the recent conference is the 
first occasion upon which officials ac- 
tually responsible for the conduct of 
postal affairs in both countries have met 
in joint session, have discussed common 
problems, made mutual concessions, and 
arrived. at solutions mutually satisfac- 
tory. Negotiations in the past have been 
conducted on the basis of diplomatic 
interchanges. 

A real spirit of reciprocity marked 
the proceedings. “We ask no conces- 
sions,” declared the Hon. Hubert Work, 
Fostmaster-General of the United States, 
“except those that are going to be of 
mutual advantage. We are willing to 
concede anything conceived in that 
spirit. We ask for no privileges and no 
advantages, but only the opportunity to 
co-operate.” While in his address of 
welcome the Hon. Charles Murphy, Post- 
master-General of Canada, assured the 
visitors that, “although in their journey 
from Washington to Ottawa they crossed 
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the international boundary-line, they did 
not then enter a country of strangers. 
Quite the reverse. They are, in fact, 
among friends and brothers, who are 
desirous of expressing neighborly feeling 
and international good will in deeds 
rather than in words.” 


POLAND’S FIRST ASSASSINATION 
ry\wo days after he entered upon his du- 

ties as President of the Republic of 
Poland and only a week after his elec- 
tion to that office Gabriel Narutowicz 
was assassinated just as he had finished 
an address at an art exhibition. 

At first the assassination was ascribed 
to political motives, on the supposition, 
apparently, that the turbulent and ex- 
citing political conditions in Poland had 
something to do with the matter. The 
victim’s political opponents had attacked 
him as a radical and asserted that he 
favored non-Poles (meaning chiefly Po- 
lish Jews) and foreign-born races. He 
was himself a Swiss citizen until re- 
cently, although he was born in Warsaw. 
It soon appeared, however, that the as- 
sassin, Niewadomski, was certainly a 
person of unbalanced mind and probably 
was positively demented. This has led 
to a very general comparison of the 
crime with the assassination of Presi- 
dent Garfield by Guiteau. In both cases 
probably the effect of sensational and 
irresponsible political attacks on the vic- 
tim had some effect on the minds of the 
assassins. 

One Polish newspaper expressed the 
belief that the crime has a serious as- 
pect because of the present political 
complications; another spoke more posi- 
tively, but perhaps without full informa- 
tion, as to political motives for the crime 
itself; there is a general and evidently 
sincere expression in Poland of horror 
and condemnation. Following the as- 
sassination there have been many arrests 
of persons suspected of connection with 
political plots and disorder. It is stated 
that Niewadomski’s wildness and irre- 
sponsibility had led to his expulsion 
from two separate political parties. 

General Haller, some of whose fol- 
lowers were accused, probably recklessly, 
of being implicated in the crime, has a 
notably fine record of war service and is 
known to Americans because he com- 
manded in France the American, Brit- 
ish, and Polish volunteers. 

Marshal Pilsudski, the successor of 
Mr. Paderewski as Premier of Poland, is 
now at the head of the Polish army, re- 
placing General Sikorski, who has be- 
come Premier at the head of a newly 
organized Cabinet. 

Despite all that has been said about 
the tendency of the Poles’ fierceness in 
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political life and about their warlike 
propensities, it is pointed out by Mr. 
Paderewski in his comments deploring 
the recent crime that this is the first 
time in the history of Poland that a 
ruler has been assassinated. 


AT LAUSANNE 

wo somewhat incongruous subjects 

are occupying the attention of the 
Lausanne Conference at this writing— 
the Turkish proposal to banish the 
Patriarch of the Greek Church, and the 
control of Mosul, which means oil, al- 
though that word is carefully avoided in 
all the discussions. Turkey’s willing- 
ness to join the League of Nations if she 
can have her way as to Mosul has an 
almost humorous aspect. 

Meanwhile conditions as to the use of 
the Dardanelles Straits and the waters 
to the east, including the Black Sea, are 
still under debate. The plan now most 
favored seems to be to allow each nation 
to have in those waters at one time only 
three warships, which should be of not 
over ten thousand tons. This is not 
acceptable to Russia, but seems to be 
fairly satisfactory to the other nations. 
It does not exactly accord with the 
American view, but we shall probably 
be satisfied with permission to send 
small war-vessels on peaceful errands to 
Black Sea ports, which is really what 
cur delegates most insist upon. 

The proposal to banish the Greek 
Patriarch has naturally excited opposi- 
tion and hostility throughout the Chris- 
tian peoples of the East. Greece espe- 
cially resents this action. A vigorous 
protest has been received by the Confer- 
ence from religious organizations in 
England and America in nowise affiliated 
with the Greek Church. 

In every matter that comes up for dis- 
cussion at Lausanne the Conference runs 
against the continued assertion of Tur- 
key that.it must and will have absolute 
national independence and _ integrity. 
Ismet Pasha declares that his Govern- 


ment will not accept any sacrifice of . 


principle involving Turkish independ- 
ence, but that it is ready to make rea- 
sonable treaties which shall conform 
with international law and reciprocity 
and that the Nationalist Government 
recognizes the power of its people as 
fully as does any other governing 
body. 

This sounds logical, but, as we have 
said before, the Powers have in the his- 
tory of the past good reasons to make 
them demand assurances as to the treat- 
ment of their own peoples in Turkey and 
for the recognition of the rights of 
minorities in Turkey as against relig- 
ious or racial persecution. 
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REPARATION | 
NOT REPRISAL 


F a Rip Van Winkle had waked just 
i in time to read American news- 
papers about the middle of this 
month he might have easily concluded 
that Germany had been invaded by her 
neighbors, had been subjected to devas- 
tation, had lost her factories and her 
railways, and in general had been de- 
prived by her enemies of the common 
means of livelihood. 

It is not by chance that the picture 
of a prostrate and suffering Germany 
has appeared again at this time. France 
has suggested the possibility of seizing 
certain German property in the Ruhr 
unless satisfactory payments on account 
of reparations are made by January 15. 
A similar picture of German poverty has 
been presented every time a day of 
reckoning has approached. And the pic- 
ture has called forth a generous response 
from the sympathies of the world. 


GUARANTIES FOR EVERYBODY BUT FRANCE 

The people of America and England in 
particular have become very sorry for 
Germany. They do not like to think of 
her university professors living on the 
edge of starvation. They do not like to 
hear about German children being short 
of food and clothing. So sympathetic 
with Germany have people become that 
a resolution has been introduced into 
Congress providing for an appropriation 
of $70,000,000 to feed the starving Ger- 
mans and Austrians. 

The farmers of the Western States 
have, moreover, seen the opportunity of 
providing the starving Germans with 
millions of bushels of wheat if there is 
only some way by which they can get 
payment for it. Bankers have been talk- 
ing about providing a loan for Germany 
on condition that they can get a per- 
fectly trustworthy guaranty for the ulti- 
mate payment of the loan. English 
politicians and business people are 
moved with a desire to see Germany 
placed back upon her feet, since a pros- 
perous Germany will provide a market 
for British exports—that is, will be able 
to pay for them. So sympathy has formed 
a partnership with business instincts. 

Of course English merchants and 
American farmers and American bank- 
ers want guaranties. 

But everybody seems to be denouncing 
France for wanting a guaranty too. 


NOT REVENGE, BUT A MORTGAGE 
Why is it righteous for American 


farmers and American bankers to re - 


quire a guaranty, and wicked for 
Frenchmen to do so? A search into his- 
tory reveals the fact that it was not 
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Germany that was invaded, after all, but 
France. It was French factories which 
were destroyed. It was French land 
that was devastated. It was French 
mines that were deliberately and mali- 
ciously flooded. 

It has already been decided that 
France is not morally required to pay 
for what Germany did to her. It has 
been decided that Germany owes all that 
she can pay to undo the damage she did. 
For the payment of this debt France 
received the offer of a guaranty, by a 
treaty of alliance with Great Britain and 
America, but never received the guar- 
anty itself. She expected some kind of 
guaranty from the League of Nations, 
but has been disappointed there. The 
only guaranty that is left to her is to 
take a mortgage on some of the German 
real estate—for example, in the indus- 
trial region of the Ruhr. But Great 
Britain and America are very sure that 
such a mortgage would not be for their 
interests. There is nothing punitive or 
vengeful about bankers wanting a guar- 
anty for a loan; there is nothing puni- 
tive or vengeful about American farmers 
wanting payment for wheat even from 
hungry people in Germany; but some- 
how the impression has got abroad that 
in desiring a guaranty for the payment 
that is justly due her France is proving 
herself to be in a vengeful and punitive 
mood. 

Bonar Law, the British Prime Minis- 
ter, has not been in sympathy with the 
French desire to take possession of the 
industrial resources of the Ruhr; but he 
has seemed to understand the French 
point of view better than his predecessor. 
He has stated it to Parliament as follows: 

I think it is right that we should 
try to look at these questions from 
the point of view of France. What 
is their view? Germany undertook to 
pay a very large amount. <AlImost 
nothing has been paid. 

Since then we have had conference 
after conference, and what has been 
the result? The result has been in 
every case, in one form or another, 
that at the end of the period of mora- 
torium we have found ourselves in a 
worse position for getting money out 
of Germany than we were before the 
discussions. 

That is the view of France. She 
may also very fairly say that this re- 
sult is largely due to the deliberate 
action of Germany. 

Now, what was that action? There 
is not the smallest doubt that the 
German Government did allow this 
tremendous depreciation to take place, 
and it is a fact that this depreciation 
does make it impossible for Germany 
to meet these reparations payments. 

The French go further—they say it 
has been deliberately done by Ger- 
many. Well, honestly, I cannot my- 
self take that view. I cannot do it, 
for this reason: by the method of 


passive resistance they could forever 
avoid paying the indemnity. 
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But there is this to be said for the 
French view—the inflation has en- 
abled the great industrial groups who 
exercise great power in Germany to 
make enormous fortunes, although it 
was part of the arrangement with the 
yerman Government that this should 
not take place and that the money 
should be made available for repara- 
tions. 

There is no doubt whatever that, if 
there had been a strong enough Gov- 
ernment in Germany to face the real 
position, it was their clear duty, and 
not only in their own interest, that 
they should try to put their finances 
on a sound basis. They have never 
tried. Maybe this was not their pol- 
icy, maybe they had not the power, 
‘but that is the result. 


AMERICA NOT A NEUTRAL 


Though the American Government 
has not at this writing made any 
official announcement, it is clear that 
the Administration is considering the 
possibility of some action to aid in res- 
cuing Europe from economic chaos. 
Ambassador Harvey has been summoned 
from England. Unofficial statements 
have appeared in the press indicating 
very clearly that the President has a 
plan or plans under consideration. 

Among the rumors regarded as impor- 
tant enough to be cabled as news abroad 
was the suggestion of a loan of $1,500,- 
000,000 to Germany. There is no inti- 
mation that this would be a Government 
loan; but it is strongly intimated that 
American bankers would not be willing 
to float such a loan unless it was backed 
by the guaranty of the American Govern- 
ment. 

Objections from both Britain and 
France have at once been raised to such 
a loan as this. The objection that is at 
once obvious is that such a loan, if prac- 
ticable at all, would take precedence 
over Germany’s debts to other countries. 
Another objection is that no bonds of 
such a loan could be sold unless France 
undertook not to get any guaranty her- 
self by seizing German property. Still 
further objection is that such a loan 
would be utterly inadequate to stabilize 
the mark, and even if it were used for 
that purpose would, according to certain 
economists, bring about an utter collapse 
of German industry. 

In this situation the “Journal of Com- 


merce,” which has a very practical 
knowledge of finance, sees “hopeful 
symptoms.” It is significant that it 


bases its opinion as to the chance of 
improvement, not upon any specific 
financial programme, but upon the sign 
that Germany is more willing to do her 
part than she has seemed to be hereto- 
fore, that France is showing a better 
spirit, that Great Britain under Bonar 
Law is substituting common sense for 
selfish policies, and that the “entente 
between Great Britain, France, and Italy 
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is on a firmer ground than at any time 
since the war.” 

It is certain that the chief question is 
not one of pounds or francs or marks; 
it is a question of mind and heart and 
will. There is little chance that America 
can do much merely with her dollars. 
There is chance that America can con- 
tribute to a clearer understanding, a bet- 
ter disposition, and a firmer purpose in 
all the nations involved. 

We hope, however, that, whatever 
America does, she will not assume the 
réle of arbitrator. The fact is we are 
not in the position of an arbitrator. We 
are not and cannot be, in either justice 
to other nations or justice to ourselves, a 
neutral. We cannot assume a lofty atti- 
tude, as if we had never taken part in 
the conflict. We did take part on the 
side of justice and liberty. Upon us as 
well as upon other nations rests the duty 
of seeing that those who were aggressors 
in that conflict shall not shift their bur- 
dens to their victims. 





JOHN WANAMAKER, 
MERCHANT 


T takes more than success to make a 
I career memorable and significant. 
A. T. Stewart made a great commer- 
cial success because he was the first to 
put into effect certain sound business 
ideas, such as one fixed price, and be- 
cause he was shrewd in buying and an 
indefatigable-worker. But his success 
did not have deep roots; after his death 
the business fell off deplorably. Then 
came John Wanamaker, with the back- 
ground of the Philadelphia enterprise 
that he built up year by year after a 
modest start with a few thousand dol- 
lars, until it came to have a turn-over 
of $25,000,000 a year. He took over the 
Stewart stores in New York. Fora time 
success and failure seemed to hang even 
in the balance. 

What won was John Wanamaker’s 
personality; he put himself into the or- 
ganization; he made each department a 
store in itself, each buyer for a depart- 
ment a minor merchant. People went to 
his stores, not so much in search of bar- 
gains (for there were cheaper depart- 
ment stores), but because merchandising 
was there carried on with skill and 
knowledge and by the gathering of goods 
from world-wide commerce, and because 
taste and variety were aimed at con- 
stantly. The customers liked also the 
art and musical treats furnished them 
without charge, a distinctive feature of 
Mr. Wanamaker’s invention. 

In all ways the great merchant 
thought of the human and esthetic ele- 
ments as well as those of cost, price, and 
profit. He regarded the business of a 
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great store:as having professional and 
idealistic sides, and he sought for the 
good will and kindly feeling of those 
who worked for him as well as of those 
who bought from him. 

As in his business, so in his relations 
to his fellow-citizens, Mr. Wanamaker 
was easily and naturally friendly. He 
was a philanthropist, not from pressure 
or to be praised, but because he truly 
cared for others. He started a profit sys- 
tem in the Philadelphia store many 
years ago; he founded libraries, pension 
and benefit clubs for employees, and a 
cadet corps for the boys; he became a 
large factor in the National building up 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion; he was a noted figure in Sunday- 
school work, and said that it was his 
best way of resting; as Postmaster- 
General under President Harrison he 
used his business astuteness for the gen- 
eral good. 

Always, as a friend writes of him, 
John Wanamaker ennobled service; he 
dignified labor; he made business a pro- 
fession equal to any other. He wrote 
his own epitaph when he said: “Think- 
ing, trying, toiling, and trusting in God 
is all of my biography.” ° 


TINKERING 


MENDING the Constitution prom- 
A ises to become an annual pastime. 
Like football, for example. 

Even President Harding has joined in 
the sport, and has advocated not one, but 
two Constitutional amendments. 

The latest attempt at amendment is 
one made by the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and is for the 
purpose of changing the terms of the 
President, Vice-President, Senators, and 
Representatives and the machinery of 
the Presidential election. 

What agriculture or forestry has to 
do with the subject of the proposed 
amendment passes the mind of any one 
but a Senator to understand. The ex- 
vlanation—it cannot be called a reason— 
for this strange procedure is Senator 
Caraway’s desire to have a resolution of 
his, for which this proposed amendment 
was substituted, scrutinized by the 
friendly eyes of the committee of which 
Senator Norris is chairman. 

The purpose of the amendment is 
good. The intentions of those who favor 
it are of the best. The effect of the 
amendment, if put into operation, would 
be partly harmful, but mainly benefi- 
cent. We doubt very much, however, 


whether all the good that it is proposed 
to do by this amendment could not be 
equally as well done by law. 

The chief object which this amend- 
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ment would accomplish is a prompter 
response to the people’s will as shown 
by their votes. At present the people 
in November of one year vote for a Con- 


gress which normally does not meet 
until the December of the following 


year. At present the people elect a 
President in November, and yet the 
President who is supplanted remains in 
office until the following March. This 
celay between the command of the peo- 
ple and its execution was well enough, 
and indeed quite necessary, in the day of 
the post-chaise in a sparsely settled land 
of pioneers. It is altogether unnecessary 
and unjustified in the days of the rail- 
way and the telegraph in a land of a 
people long trained in self-government. 
The amendment now proposed would 
summon Congress into session on the 
first Monday of the January following 
the November election, and two weeks 
after the assembling of Congress would 
place in office the newly elected Presi- 
dent. 

For this desirable change it seems to 
us somewhat doubtful whether an amend- 
ment to the Constitution is necessary. 

There is nothing in the Constitution 
which prevents Congress from providing 
by law that the Representatives elected 
in November shall take office on the first 
of January following. Since that is so, 
the new Congress can assemble on the 
first of January without a Constitutional 
amendment. It is true that according 
to the Constitution Senators are elected 
for six years, and if that be censtrued as 
preventing Senators from having their 
terms shortened by two months by law, 
nothing prevents the old Senate meeting 
with the new House. As the Senate is 








a slowly changing body, anyway, this is 
not serious. 

As for the changing of the inaugura- 
tion of the President from the Fourth of 
March to the third Monday in January— 
@ very desirable change—there is noth- 
ing in the Constitution itself preventing 
it except the provision that the Presi- 
dent shall be elected for four years. The 
first President of the United States, how- 
ever, was elected for four years, and yet 
his first term was only from April 30, 
1789, to the Fourth of March of the 
fourth year later—that is, nearly two 
months short of four years. Since the 
Constitution provides that the Congress 
shall “assemble at least once in every 
year, and such meeting shall be on the 
first Monday in December unless they 
shall by law appoint a different day;” 
and since the shortening of Washing- 
ton’s first term is a good precedent; we 
see no reason why Congress (perhaps 
leaving the newly elected Senators to 
take their seats later) should not by law 
summon the newly elected Congress into 
assembly on the first Monday, and place 
in office the newly elected President on 
the third Monday, in the January follow- 
ing their election. : 

If a Constitutional amendment be 
necessary for this purpose, it need be 
only a very simple one. 

Mr. Norris’s amendment, on the other 
hand, is cumbersome, clumsy in phrase- 
ology, and in a great part unnecessary. 
Not only would it change the date of the 
inauguration, but it would also abolish 
the Electoral College without changing 
in any appreciable degree the very sound 
principle of voting by States. If Mr. 
Norris’s amendment were to make the 
election of the President a matter of mere 
majority vote of the total of all the voters 
in any Presidential election, the abolition 
of the Electoral College would be signifi- 
eant, though at the same time it would 
be contrary to the best interests of the 
country. Mr. Norris’s amendment, how- 
ever, simply substitutes the impersonal 
votes of the respective States for the 
votes cast by persons called electors. 

It is claimed that this change, if 
made, will make possible the election of 
a candidate for President from one party 
and a candidate for Vice-President from 
another. This would be not progress, 
but reaction. It would be reversion to 
the original provision of the Constitu- 
tion, which was a blemish that was re- 
moved from it only seventeen years and 
eight days after its adoption. 

It is claimed that this change, if 
made, will make it possible to elect to 
the Presidency a candidate who has no 
regular party support. Is this desirable? 
We do not think so. At least the burden 
of proof rests upon those who advocate 
this means of destroying—or making 
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bility in a National Administration. 

If the Judiciary Committee, which has 
under consideration an amendment on 
the same subject, decides.to-report it 
favorably, we hope that it -will discard 
all provisions for changing the method 
of electing the President and confine the 
amendment to changing the dates of the 
meeting of Congress and the inaugura- 
tion of the President from March to 
January. 






it possible to destroy—party responsi- 
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Perhaps we are yet in an era of Con- 
stitutional change like that which imme- 
diately followed the adoption of the 
Constitution.. Then there were twelve 
amendments made in almost exactly 
seventeen-years. After the Civil War 
there were three more amendments 
made in less than four and a half years. 
Then, after a lapse of forty-three years, 
began another period of amendments be- 
ginning in 1913—four amendments in 
less than eight years, with apparently 


745 
more to come. President Harding de- 
lights to speak of the Founding Fathers. 
Perhaps this generation will be known 
as the Amending Sons. 

And Daughters. 

If we are to continue to amend the 
Constitution, let us do it as good crafts- 
men. : 

When an important change is to be 
made in the architecture of the Consti- 
tution it ought not to be done by tinker- 
ing. 


TWO VIEWS OF CLEMENCEAU’S VISIT 


Upon the departure of Georges 


of the great Frenchman. 


I—THE VIEW OF THE 
NEW YORK WORLD 


HE success of M. Clemenceau’s tour 

is greater than he had reason to 

expect. It has been greater than 

much in his speeches and articles justi- 
fied. 

It is a success that would have been 
more immediately apparent if instead of 
talking with his eye so constantly on the 
Paris newspapers he had spoken his real 
mind everywhere as he did in yester- 
day’s interview in The World. Ob- 
viously the response to him would have 
been much more sensational had the 
American people been allowed to see 
him as an old French radical who was 
going home to attack militarist and 
clerical reaction in his own country, in- 
stead of a somewhat tame Tiger talking 
the official chauvinism. 

But M. Clemenceau was not here to 
create sensations. And so until the day 
he sailed he refused to say anything 
which would drag domestic French poli- 
tics into the discussion. His tour was 
less interesting for that reason than if 
he had drawn the issue at the start be- 
tween himself and French reaction. But 
this witty and dauntless old French man 
could risk seeming to be dull for three 
weeks if in that time he could advertise 
the simple truth that America must 
work with Europe. 

So he put aside a good deal of easy 
popularity that would have come to him 
by revealing his present position in 
French politics. He concentrated on one 
thing, and even threw some red meat to 
the wolves at home so that they would 
not molest the Tiger in America. 

To a certain extent M. Clemenceau 
played in luck. He came after a harvest 
which had left deep discontent through- 
out the West. He came after an election 
which had emphatically repudiated the 
results, if not the policy, of isolation. 
He came at a time when people through- 
out the land were realizing, as they had 
not realized it for three years, that our 


Clemenceau 
United States, the New York “‘World” published an editorial 
from which we quote the part referring directly to the visit 
This “World” editorial gives one 
view of the effect of the visit of the French ex-Premier to 


from the America. 


life—Tur Eprrors. 


In contrast to the opinion of the “World,” a 
competent observer in Chicago has sent us a letter giving 
the impression which M. Clemenceau 
The writer has long been interested in French culture and 


made in that city. 
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CLEMENCEAU AT THE LIBERTY BELL IN 


industrial system is out of joint because 
agriculture is depressed and that agri- 
culture is depressed because the world 
market is disorderly. 

He pointed the moral when the lesson 
had already been taught. He has started 
a current of discussion which will gradu- 
ally but inevitably bring American pol- 
icy in line with American needs and 
interests, instead of with the partisan 
prejudices and thoughtless campaign 
speeches of 1920. 

M. Clemenceau has achieved a success 


INDEPENDENCE HALL IN PHILADELPHIA 


because at exactly the right moment he 
arrested attention and uttered an un- 
answerable truth which is supported by 
the irresistible logic of fact. 


II—CLEMENCEAU IN 
CHICAGO 


OU asked me to send you a letter 

) about Clemenceau’s effect upon 
Chicago opinion. 

His audience in the Auditorium in- 
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cluded the makers of opinion from 
fashionables to labor union chiefs, so 
that the Tiger’s personality, as well 
as his words, had a chance to reach all 
classes. 

Personally, he has made upon the pub- 
lie a distinctly favorable impression. 
His onion soup, his pawky humor, his 
quaint gestures, his eyebrows, his night- 
cap, and his willfulness appeal to us 
and create a “character” with appro- 
priate stage properties. Closer up, one 
sees a cynical attitude towards poor old 
mankind which makes one feel naked 
and curious to know what is going on in 
his head. The one passion, among the 
many which he interprets, which strikes 
one as genuine is love of his France. 
He is so French that it is a handicap 
to his comprehension of Western Ameri- 
can psychology. In some passages of his 
speech he has evidently tried to correct 
this defect with the peculiar brand of 
clumsiness for which Woodrow Wilson 
and Colonel House were once famous. 
While protesting that he and France 
asked nothing, he made it plain that he 
wanted America to replace England in 
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a partnership wherein England was not 
sufficiently anti-German, and then he 
proved up to the hilt that it would be a 
bad bargain for us and a good one for 
France. His pictures of French suffer- 
ings, losses, crushing taxation, Asiatic 
entanglements, and impending bank- 
ruptcy, of French suspicion and fear of 
Germany—even his devotion and patriot- 
ism frightened us as we thought what 
even a beau geste might let us in for. 
The sentimental appeal, which might 
have taken the mind off the conse 
quences of an approach to France, and 
the demonstration of identity of aims 
and interests were entirely wanting. 
The introduction by General Dawes 
was most effective. For half an hour 
the audience listened breathlessly to 
Clemenceau, but his clipped English and 
his obstinate avoidance of the amplifier, 
without which only a few could hear 
him at all, soon began to count against 
him. He would sidle off to the right 
wing, and attempts by Colonel Bonsal, 
General Dawes, and the audience, to per- 
suade him to stand where he could be 
heard were first refused and then ac- 
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ceded to with bad grace. In a few 
moments he was off again to the extreme 
right, to be recalled by the audience. 
The device had been explained to him, 
but he insisted that his voice could 
carry without mechanical aid. 

To summarize the views of those with 
whom I have spoken: Chicago gave 
Clemenceau the great reception to which 
his place in history entitles him; his 
personality made a distinct impression; 
his speech might have done much to 
“create a sympathy and sentiment for 
France full of possibilities; but Clemen- 
ceau failed to seize his opportunity; he 
frightened his hearers, displayed a touch 
of French selfishness and French hatred 
of Germany and a list of French liabili- 
ties enough to scare off any thought or 
suggestion of partnership. We may be 
fond of the picturesque Tiger, sorry for 
the sufferings of France, but we are not 
going to ruin ourselves by touching the 
European mess until it is demonstrated 
that we have got to in the interests of 
America. The touch or two of Wilsonian 
idealism interjected in the great French- 
man’s speech clinched opposition. 


THE SINGULAR CASE OF SPAULDING VS. THE A. B. S. 


BY ROLLIN 


OLDIER, sailor, explorer, seribbler, 
s and romantic ne’er-do-well, my 

friend Spaulding chanced one day 
to find himself as hard up for thrills as 
for cash, so decided, “A colporteur I'll 
be, and roam the earth, at other people’s 
expense, handing out Bibles.” 

However, the American Bible Society 
thought differently, though there have 
been worse triflers than Spaulding—for 
example, the young novelist who heard 
of free rooms, free tuition, aid money, 
and abundant leisure for writing at the 
General Theological Seminary, and 
forthwith demanded admission. Said 
the dean, “Are you an Episcopalian?” 
Said the applicant, “No, I’m an atheist.” 
To which the dean replied, “I don’t see 
that that need stand in the way; this 
institution will soon cure you.” 

True it is that the young novelist was 
not admitted to the Seminary; true, 
also, that his subsequent frivolities have 
amply justified the rejection. But 
Spaulding—behold him to-day! He -has 
“ranged himself,” as the French say. 
Father of a family, pillar in the church, 
author of at least a dozen admirable 
books, and General Secretary of a great 
National organization every whit as dis- 
interested, in its way, as the American 
Bible Society, he feels that vindication 
is his—and laughs. Whereas the So- 
ciety, after all these years and the 
changes they have brought, still glories 
in having scorned him. Indeed, it ap- 
pears to feel that he was guilty, at the 
time, of something remarkably like im- 
pudence. 

But is not 


impudence—or, at all 





events, the consecrated impudence of 
the devout humorist—a prime requisite 
for colporteuring? Accidentally walk- 
ing into a camp of five hundred Tibetan 
brigands, the delightful Huston Edgar 
was a bit “nonplused and uneasy,” he 
admits, though his cheek never deserted 
him. To the outlaws’ bewilderment, he 
not only sold them Bibles, hand over fist, 
but “insisted on getting the money.” In 
Siam a colporteur coolly “visited fifty-six 
temples;” only one refused Bibles. In 
Mexico, during Holy Week, a colporteur 
came to a lonely ranch where the peons 
were assembled for mass. No priest had 
arrived. With a fine sense of impropriety, 
the Protestant read aloud from the “Prot- 
estant” Bible and “sold several books.” 
A solemn-looking affair is the old-fogy 


red-brick Bible House on New York’s > 


lower East Side, yet sometimes I sus- 
pect it of suppressing a grin. Out from 
that building go New Testaments in 
Yiddish, to say nothing of Bibles in 
Russian for Soviet Russia itself. Leon 
Brauenstein, the Russian Jew known as 
Trotsky, used often to stroll past the 
Bible House—with a sneer. To-day it 
outwits him. It has outwitted others 
many a time. Mr. A. B. Howell writes 
as follows: 

“My father, a merchant and receiving 
agent, had removed to Port Isabel, on 
the Gulf of Mexico. One day, as a ship 
was unloading a cargo from New York 
the captain said: ‘I have a box on board 
consigned to nobody, and I was told that 
wherever I unloaded I was to put it 
ashore. The freight is all paid, and 
there are no charges connected with it.’ 
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“The box was brought into my father’s 
store, and I remember, then a lad of ten 
or twelve, how curiously I desired to 
see what it contained. When the lid 
was pried open, we found it full of 
Bibles and Testaments in Spanish. 

“His commercial instinct told my 
father ‘that he ought not to waste this 
material, so we put the books on the 
counter, took the covers off, and used 
the paper for wrapping up cigars, 
matches, spools of thread, etce., little 
realizing that by that very act we be- 
came distributing agents of the Bible 
Society and put pages of Scripture in 
every home. It was not strange that in 
after years, when I went back to Port 
Isabel, I found a Protestant congrega- 
tion there.” 

Then, too, recall how Goble first 
printed the Scripture in Japan fifty 
years ago, when the thing was danger- 
ous. Says he: “I tried in Yokohama to 
get the blocks cut for printing, but all 
seemed afraid to undertake it. I was 
only able to get it done in Tokyo— 
by a man who did not know the na- 
ture of the book on which he was work- 
ing!” 

In the light of all this, does it not 
seem a little strange that a Society 
gifted with such a charming sense of 
humor should have frowned so inhospi- 
tably upon young Spaulding? If he 
lacked a certain deference toward his 
elders and betters, he lacked also a 
deference toward peril. He has been 
three times shipwrecked. The sensation, 
he declares, is always the same—a sen- 
sation, namely, “of disgust.” What a 
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colporteur he would have made—in so 
far as intrepidity counts! 

By all I hear, it is indispensable. Not 
long ago a colporteur in Mexico fell 
among bandits, who stole his mule, 
kicked away his Bibles, tumbled him 
down a cliff, and left him for dead. The 
first colporteurs in the Philippines were 
poisoned. In Bulgaria a colporteur was 
arrested so often that it became almost 
a habit. In China, just before the Boxer 
Rising, three colporteurs were hung up 
by their thumbs and bastinadoed. Dur- 
ing the Rising eighteen went into the 
disturbed district. Four returned. 

Are we to conclude, then, that the 
Bible Society’s attitude toward Spauld- 
ing indicates a degree of—what shall I 
say?—Narrowness? It is a contention 
difficult to sustain. Narrowness, if it 
existed, would betray itself in sectarian- 
ism. Whereas, you will find-that all the 
Protestant denominations are repre- 
sented together in the Society’s manage- 
ment, and that all the Protestant de- 
nominations unite to support it, and 
that it ranks as the first—and the 
one magnificently enduring—interchurch 
world movement of North America. 
Since the beginning, in 1816, it has 
distributed the Bible “without note or 
comment” or any sectarian coloration 
whatever. 

But there is another type of narrow- 
ness—the academic—and the Bible So- 
ciety stands dangerously high among 
learned societies, having mastered 
nearly eight hundred languages and 
dialects. Do you happen to read Benga? 
Or Bulu? Or Mortlock? Or Luragoli? 
Or Chamorro? Or Dikele? If ‘not, then 
doff your hat to the Bible Society. Time 
and again it has had to begin by “pick- 
ing out the words from between the 
teeth of the heathen.” Just now it is 
preparing a Bible for the Quecha In- 
dians, and other Bibles in Moro, Moro 
Lanas, and Samarens, and a Bible for 
China in Chu Yen Tzu Mu, the new pho- 
netic system, in which a Mandarin ver- 
sion of Mark has already been com- 
pleted. 

A great advance this new phonetic 
system represents. In the old Chinese 
system a single character may consist 
of as many as sixty-two strokes, and 
translation involved heroic patience. 
Bishop Schereschewsky, a converted 
Jew, spent forty years in turning the 
Bible into Chinese. As both hands were 
partly paralyzed, he wrote the entire 
text of his Wenli Bible with the middle 
finger of each hand. 

And there are languages within lan- 
guages. Japan requires four different 
Bibles—one to suit classical scholars 
enamored of the Chinese style, another 
for less cultured Japanese, still another 
to attract lovers of plain Japanese writ- 
ing, and finally a version for Japanese 
newly learning to read. 

Very curious technical niceties now 
and then attend such labors as these. 
When translating Chinese, where it is a 
puzzle to find a word for God, you must 
choose between “Shen” and “Shangti” 
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A COLPORTEUR OF THE NEW YORK BIBLE SOCIETY DISTRIBUTING POCKET TESTAMENTS 
TO SEAFARING MEN IN NEW YORK HARBOR 


and meet difficulties either way. After 
two generations the question remains 
unsettled.- In Arabic-speaking countries, 
meanwhile, the paramount problem is 
typographical, as everything depends on 
the curves and slopes of letters, and 
books in Arabic printed from type made 
in Europe disgust the Orient. 

What wonder, then, that a Society en- 
gaged in these more than schoolmasterly 
pursuits should run some risk of acquir- 
ing the academic temper and losing its 
grip on broadly human considerations? 
But, the more you look at it, the more 
clearly you will perceive that under- 
neath the Society’s amazing scholarli- 
ness throbs a warm and very tender 
humanitarianism. 

Note its work for the blind. Eighty 
years now it has been supplying them 
with Braille Bibles—a seven-foot book- 
shelf, nineteen volumes to each Bible— 
at less than cost. Of late nothing has 
interested the Society more than Helen 
Keller’s reply to Mr. W. L. Stidger’s 
question, “What is your favorite book?” 
“Zee Bi-bule,” she said. Nothing, that 
is, unless perhaps it was hearing from 
Kenneth Bullard, who is blind and crip- 
pled and whose fingers have lost the 
sense of touch, yet who reads the Bible 
with his upper lip. 

Or note the work among lepers, among 
prisoners, among seamen, among circus 
people, among Indians, among _ the 
Southern mountaineers, and among Ne- 
groes. During the first year after the 
War of Secession 500,000 Negroes 
learned to read. Then began a cam- 
paign that has progressed steadily ever 
since. And again, note how the Society 
treats the immigrant. Seeing aliens 
arriving in unheard-of numbers, the vast 
majority of them untrained to read the 
Scriptures, it tempted them with diglot 


Bibles—that is to say, Bibles in each of 
which the English text appears side by 
side with the text in some foreign lan- 
guage. Aliens anxious to “learn Ameri- 
can” found here the most convenient of 
short cuts. There are now thirty-three 
different diglots circulated by the So- 
ciety. Perhaps no other single influence 
has been of greater service in populariz- 
ing our common tongue—and our com- 
mon ideals also. 

Does this seem to bespeak the aca- 
demic temper—the sort of thing that 
narrows men, instead of broadening 
them, and tends to dry men up? If that 
notion—or the faintest ghost of it— 
lurks in your mind, consider these fel- 
lows’ attitude toward their triumphs. 
They have issued nearly a hundred and 
fifty million volumes. Far from glory- 
ing in that unparalleled achievement, 
they observe with sorrow that the need 
greatly exceeds the supply, not only 
abroad, but in this so-called Christian 
land! Colporteurs hear over and over 
again such stories as, “We lent our 
Bible, and it never came back,” “We had 
Gne once, but there was a fire,” and, “We 
lost ours when we moved.” A colpor- 
teur in the West writes of “counties as 
large as some of the smaller Eastern 
States without a store where Bibles are 
carried in stock.” He reports “towns of 
40,000 with only a single drug-store 
handling Bibles, and the cheapest one 
$7.50.” Another writes from Utah, “I 
have called on many Mormons who do 
not seem to know what a New Testa- 
ment is.” Still another complains, “Of 
the 400,000 people in New Orleans, 
eighty-five per cent are without Bibles.” 

At the Bible House this cuts. And 
another thing cuts—namely, the in- 
creased cost of manufacturing Bibles. For 
it will soon abandon their manufacture. 
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though not their publication and circula- 
tion. But the cost of circulating them 
has increased. The Society needs funds. 
Hampered financially, it feels as any 
group of warm-hearted philanthropists 
would feel—acutely miserable. 

So this is the surprisingly broad- 
minded and the generously human or- 
ganization that weighed my friend 
Spaulding in the balance and found him 
wanting. It freely recognized his cour- 
age, his ability, and his rare personal 
eharm. I even imagine that it thought 
him capable of recounting his experi- 
ences, had he been permitted to have 
them, in a book as entertaining as “The 
Bible in Spain,” which, by the way, 
Theodore Roosevelt took with him. to 
Africa. Indeed, I dare say the Society 
saw in Spaulding the germs of an execu- 
tive ability which, properly developed 
might have fitted him for a place among 
its administrators. But—too obviously 
altogether—he lacked a certain quality 
without which no colporteur can suc- 
ceed. Talking with Mr. Frank H. Mann, 
General Secretary, the other day, I men- 
tioned the Spaulding case. He laughed. 

For the fact is—and Spaulding him- 
self would recognize it after reading a 
few thousand letters from the “field”— 
that colporteurs are not “roaming the 
earth at other people’s expense,” for 
fun, or for a livelihood, or for want of 
some more attractive thing to do. They 
are white-hot, flaming zealots, with the 
mentality, say, of Salvationists or of tent 
evangelists, regarding the Bible as in- 
dubitably “God’s Word,” the “silent mis- 
sionary,” a “divine Book,” which points, 
now and always, “the only way out of 
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the dark,” so that every man of them 
cries, “Woe is me if I sell not this 
Bible!” That impulse, and that alone, 
is what makes the patient, self-sacrific- 
ing, courageous, devout “supersalesman” 
we term a colporteur. 

However, the American Bible Society 
appears to have thriven mightily with- 
out Spaulding. It issues the world’s 
perennial “best-seller.” In China the 
circulation of Bibles is limited only by 
the supply. In Japan “knowledge of the 
Bible has so permeated the nation that 
the words of the prophets, the Apostles, 
and many sayings of Jesus are quoted in 
the daily papers.” In Cairo “a Moham- 
medan barber bought a Bible for his 
customers to read while waiting their 
turn.” Here at home the book becomes 
not less popular, but more so. An or- 
ganization of commercial travelers has 
put 400,000 Bibles in hotels. In New 
Orleans dealers now keep Bibles in the 
front of their shops. At least.a begin- 
ning has been made toward bringing 
back the Bible into the class-room; not 
long ago the Louisville, Kentucky, Board 
of Education bought Bibles out of its 
own funds for the Louisville schools. 

Naturally, the Great War, along with 
smaller ones that accompanied or fol- 
lowed it, profoundly affected the traffic 
in Bibles. Thousands on thousands of 
Bibles were given to soldiers, whose 
favorite passages, it seems, were the 
Thirty-seventh and Ninety-third Psalms 
On the other hand, whole regions were 
devastated and whole populations de- 
ported, losing their Bibles, so that one 
principal effort of the Society is to sup- 
ply the lack. Moreover, an intense an- 
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tipathy toward everything Christian has 
developed throughout the Moslem world 
since the armistice. 

Nevertheless the net result is gain. 
Japanese control in Siberia has facili- 
tated the smuggling of Bibles into Rus- 
sia. In the South Sea Islands, where 
German missionaries were ousted from 
Ponape and Truk, Japanese Christians 
have replaced them. If China is in fer- 
ment; the Christian General Feng Yu- 
hsiang buys New Testaments for his 
troops. Thanks to Venizelos, the Bible 
in modern Greek now circulates in 
Greece. With the collapse of Austria- 
Hungary 850,000 people have joined the 
Czechoslovak Church; for the first time 
in a thousand years it is possible to cir- 
culate a Slovak Bible, and the American 
Bible Society has ordered one made. 

Because of chaos in Mexico Mexicans 
have swarmed across the border, where 
the Society has supplied them with 
Bibles. Returning home, they take the 
books with them. And if this, as well 
as various other indications the world 
over, seems to show that the Society 
often elects to work among the humble, 
pray note that in Porto Rico the col- 
porteurs are taking pains to visit town 
authorities, literary men, journalists, 
and merchants. Effort has never been 
confined to the lower classes anywhere, 
nor has effect. In Peking several years 
ago a Chinese official brought to the 
Society’s book-store a slip of paper 
naively inscribed, “One Old Testament, 
one New Testament.” His curiosity 
aroused by the uncommon look of the 
writing, Dr. Gatrell asked who had writ- 
ten it, and was told, “The Emperor.” 


THE STATUS OF THE STRAITS 


A HISTORICAL SKETCH 


BY COLONEL A. M. NIKOLAIEFF 


FORMER RUSSIAN MILITARY ATTACHE TO THE UNITED STATES 


HE question of the Straits—the 
Dardanelles and the Bosphorus— 
discussed at the Lausanne Confer- 

ence, has a long history. 

At the beginning it was a question 
concerning only two countries—Turkey, 
the owner of the Straits, and Russia, the 
country for which the Straits are the 
door leading to the Mediterranean Sea. 

In Russian history the question came 
up in the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, although as far back as the tenth 
century the Russian rulers at Kiev had 
engaged in campaigns against Czargrad 
(Constantinople). ° 

In 1699 Peter the Great, having con- 
quered Azov (a fortress near the mouth 
of the Don at the Sea of Azov), raised 
the problem of free navigation for the 
Russians on the Black Sea and in the 
Straits. To this the Sultan replied that 
navigation on the Black Sea is Turkey’s 


“inviolable sacred right,” or, putting it 
in modern terms, Turkey’s monopoly. 

The great naval Powers of that time 
did not pay any attention to that con- 
troversy. The struggle of England 
against Holland and France for the 
supremacy on the seas was at full swing 
and kept the Powers busy with their 
own affairs. 

In 1739 Russia was obliged, as the re- 
sult of her and Austria’s war against 
Turkey, to give her consent to the ex- 
clusive right of Turkish ships to trade 
on the Black Sea. But thirty-five years 
later (1774) Catherine II conquered the 
Crimea, and Russia acquired the right 
of free navigation for her merchant 
ships, not only on the Black Sea, but 
also in the Straits (the Kutchuk- 
Kainardji Treaty). Later, during Bona- 
parte’s expedition to Egypt, access to the 
Mediterranean was given by Turkey to 





‘Russian warships. 


England did not in- 
terfere, because Russia was against 
France. 

The subsequent rapprochement be- 
tween Alexander I and Napoleon 
alarmed England; she started negotia- 
tions and concluded a treaty with Tur- 
key, the object of which was to deprive 
Russia of her exceptional right. On her 
side, England bound herself to consider 
the Straits closed also to her warships. 

Thus, despite the fact that England at 
that time, after the Trafalgar victory, 
was at the very top of her naval might, 
she sacrificed the possibility for her 
fleet to appear in the Black Sea, pro- 
vided the Russian fleet was not allowed 
to pass through the Straits and appear 
in the Mediterranean. 

When, a quarter of a century later, 
Nicholas I, having given the Sultan mili- 
tary help against Egypt, obtained again 
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for the Russian warships the right of 
passing through the Straits, England, in 
the person of Palmerston, raised a pro- 
test, and was backed in her protest by 
France. Russia had to yield. Since that 
time the question of the Straits, which 
heretofore had been a Russian-Turkish 
question, became an international one. 

At the London Conference of 1840 and 
1841 the decision was taken to keep the 
Straits closed for the warships of all 
nations. However, this international de- 
cision was not carried out. In the Cri- 
mean War against Russia (1855-6) the 
British and French fleet sailed into the 
Black Sea. The Peace Treaty of Paris, 
having ended the Crimean War, “neu- 
tralized” the Black Sea. By this “neu- 
tralization” Russia was deprived of the 
right to have and build ships on the 
Black Sea; her fleet, arsenals, and docks 
were destroyed. 

In 1870 Prince Gortchakoff, taking 
advantage of the situation (war between 
France and Germany), addressed a note 
to the Powers, announcing that Russia 
abrogated the treaty of Paris. There- 
upon England threatened Russia with 
war. The United States promised Rus- 
sia to take her side. Finally the conflict 
was settled at the London Conference: 
the neutralization of the Black Sea and 
the prohibition for Russia to build war- 
ships on the Black Sea coast were can- 
celed. Again the principle of keeping 
the Straits closed for all warships was 
proclaimed. 

A few years later the Russian-Turkish 
War broke out, after which the San 
Stefano Treaty was signed (1878). Cer- 
tain privileges were gained by Russia in 
that treaty, enabling her to approach 
the Straits from the land. England be- 
came alarmed, and again her warships 
appeared in the Dardanelles. Subse- 
quently the question of the Straits was 
submitted to the Berlin Congress, and 
the principle of keeping the Straits open 
for commercial navigation only was con- 
firmed at the Congress once more. 

In the nineties of the last century the 
policy of England toward Russia took a 
turn which came as the result of the 
growing rivalry of Germany (Germany 
penetrating into the Near East and con- 
structing the Bagdad Railway), and the 
English-Russian antagonism changed 
into English-German antagonism. In 
the World War England, fighting against 
Turkey, Germany’s ally, was willing to 
let Russia have Constantinople, and 
even promised it to the Czar’s Govern- 
ment. 

From all the historical facts men- 
tioned above it is clear that the free 
passage of warships was of paramount 
interest in the whole question of the 
Straits. It was so, because on the free- 
dom of the Straits for naval operations 
depended the economic interests of the 
Powers. 

For Russia it was of vital importance 
to protect her principal artery of trade 
by keeping the warships of the dominant 
naval Power outside of the Straits and 
the Black Sea. 
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For England, anxious for the safety of 
her naval communications with India, it 
was of great importance to keep the 
Russian warships out of the Mediter- 
ranean by bottling them up in the Black 
sea. 

After the World War the Treaty of 
Sévres changed the status of the Straits 
very materially. It was decided that 
the question of navigation in the Darda- 
nelles, the Marmora Sea, and the Bos- 
phorus should be placed under the 
control of a special “Commission of the 
Straits,” made up of representatives of 
England, France, Italy, the United 
States, Russia, Greece, Rumania, Tur- 
key, and Bulgaria, the first five countries 
to have two representatives each, and 
the latter four one representative each. 
However, the United States, having not 
signed the European treaties of peace, 
did not send her representatives, whereas 
Russia, Bulgaria, and Turkey were not, 
for political reasons, admitted to it. The 
Treaty of Sévres established also a 
“Zone of the Straits,” formed by the 
European and Asiatic shores of the 
Dardanelles, Marmora Sea, and the Bos- 
phorus, including Constantinople. The 
“Zone,” which was to serve as a guar- 
anty that the Treaty of Sévres will be 
earried out by the Turks, was placed 
under military and naval control of 
England, France, and Italy. 

Thus Turkey was deprived of her 
sovereignty over the Straits and Russia 
was put aside from taking part in the 
new arrangement. Such a situation led 
to the signing of the Russian-Turkish 
treaty of 1921, in which with regard to 
the Straits it was agreed between the 
two parties that their status should be 
drafted by a conference of delegates of 
the riverain states only—that is, states 
bordering on the Black Sea—“with a 
view to guaranteeing the freedom of the 
Straits and their free passage for com- 
mercial purposes to all countries.” 





FORTHCOMING 
OUTLOOK ARTICLES 


Canada’s bold experiment in 
Government ownership of railways 
is described in special correspond- 
ence from D. M. Le Bourdais. 


Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer 
gives us a delightful essay on 
Bohemia. It is called “A Lost 
Land.” 


Lewis Edwin Theiss asks, “ Why 
Not Clean up the Milk in the 
Country?” His article will appeal 
both to producers and consumers. 


Captain L. M. Overstreet, now 
on the Naval Mission to Brazil, 
left with us just before his departure 
a clear and readable discussion 
of “ Naval Strategy as Affected by 
Aircraft and Battleships.” His 
article will be profusely illustrated. 
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A new change in the political situation 
was brought by the Turkish victory over 
the Greeks. As the result of that victory 
the whole of Anatolia and Eastern 
Thrace, which after the World War had 
been. turned over to Greece, got under 
Turkish control. However, the Zone of 
Allied occupation remained, although it 
was somewhat altered by the Mudania 
armistice. At present it consists of 
parts of the Constantinople, Ismid, and 
Gallipoli peninsulas and Chanak and is 
held only by British troops, France and 
Italy having withdrawn their troops 
from Asia Minor before the Turkish vic- 
tory. In such a way the territory of 
the Straits and the navigation in the 
Dardanelles and the Bosphorus are 
under the de facto control of England. 

That such was the position at the time 
when the Lausanne Conference was 
called is a fact which should not be dis- 
regarded by the future historian. 

At the present time it is of interest to 
note that two points of view have come 
into conflict at the Conference, both 
relating to the freedom of the Straits, 
but having different definitions of free- 
dom.’ One view is English, the other is 
Russian. 

The English want the Straits con- 
trolled by an international body with 
full liberty of merchant ships and war- 
ships for all nations. It is the first time 
in the history of the Straits that Eng- 
land has adopted such a position, her 
aim always having been to keep the 
Black Sea as a mare clausum (Palmer- 
ston’s protest in 1833, the Crimean War, 
Disraeli interference in 1878) and never 
make it an international highway. See- 
ing England’s policy now completely 
reversed, one cannot help thinking that 
the change may be due to the fact that 
at present there are no Russian war- 
ships in the Black Sea which could use 
the Straits and appear in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The Russians, representing the Soviet 
Government, wish the status of the 
Straits to be the same as before the 
World War—that is, Straits free for 
commercial navigation and forbidden to 
warships of all nations at all times, with 
Turkish fortifications to enforce that 
ruling. 

This view, only as far as the barring 
of warships of the outside Powers from 
the Black Sea and the Straits is con- 
cerned, is also the view expressed by the 
Russian Nationalists. The latter’s argu- 
ment is that, so long as the Black Sea 
is open to warships, it will be necessary 
for Russia to have naval forces on that 
sea and build fortifications on its coast. 
Such a situation would not contribute to 
the limitation of armaments, and conse- 
quently to the political, economic, and 
financial restoration of Russia and Eu- 
rope. The Nationalists are, furthermore, 
of the opinion that no decision of a per- 
manent nature should be taken with re- 
gard to the status of the Straits so long 
as Russia is under the control of a 
Government not recognized by the 
Powers. 


































COMBINATION of strength, san- 
ity, and the modern approach 
are sufficiently rare in painting 


A 


nowadays to make the lover of art who 
has been bewildered by futurism and its 
successors hail any instance of it with 


delight. The work of Russell Cheney, 
which has recently been exhibited at the 
Babcock Galleries in New York and in 
the Atheneum in Hartford, is as modern 
as radio, but it is firmly based on tradi- 
tion. It is unsensational and compre- 
hensible; it has nothing in common with 
the unreconstructed jigsaw puzzles of 
the so-called modernists; it presents 
scenes and people who correspond to na- 
ture and man as the average layman 
knows them; and it is as relaxing to the 
nerves and as stimulating to the mind 
and spirit as only that art can be which 
is an authentic expression of immediate 
experience. 

Mr. Cheney’s subjects are taken in the 
main from the hill country of Connecti- 
cut and of California, though there are 
numerous still-lifes which in their deli- 
cate and felicitous harmonizing of rich 
colors have unusual vitality. The range 
ef subject and treatment is extraordi- 
nary, from simple depiction of cedars on 
snowy slopes to stern (and somewhat 


THREE PAINTINGS BY RUSSELL CHENEY 


startling) reactions to tropic gardens 
and overwhelming summits under a 
California sun. 

“You note in the living luminosity of 
midsummer bloom and blossom,” says 
Mr. Christian Brinton in a preface to the 
catalogue of the exhibition, “in the spare 
appeal of New England farm land, or the 
soaring crest of coastal mountain range, 
a vivid sense of the actual. Something 
of the painter’s own habitual freshness 
of view and buoyancy of mood are found 
in each decoratively composed still-life, 
each landscape expression. Sheer joy of 
eye can indeed scarcely go further.” 

There is beauty in every canvas, 
charm in many, and power in more than 
a few. The artist is progressing, and, 
though here and there he is obviously 
experimenting, there is no suggestion of 
uncertainty behind the skillful hand. 
His pictures give the impression of a 
man who, whatever his mood or his 
method may happen in any particular 
case to be, knows what he is trying to 
do and how and why he is trying to do 
it. There is nothing accidental or im- 
provised about his work. One is aware, 
on the contrary, of an exultation in the 
achievement of a proudly conscious 
artistry. And yet the art remains sub- 


servient to the subject. What Mr. 
Cheney sets out to reveal to us are bits 
of American landscape seen through the 
eyes of one who loves them for what 
they are and knows that they need no 
editing or prettifying. Now and then 
he becomes abstract and seems to paint, 
not the mountain he appears to be re- 
garding, but a blue symbol of a massive 
idea; but as a rule he is a quiet, clear- 
eyed, and sure-footed realist, whose real- 
ism, however, is a revelation, not of 
harsh facts, but of hidden, implied beau- 
ties. ‘“Haling’s” is not a pretty farm 
and life there is obviously not a thing 
of beauty nor of joy; but partially be- 
cause the picture is true, distorted 
neither by artistic nor sociological senti- 
mentalism, and partly because Mr. 
Cheney has seen in the bleak corner of 
Connecticut he is depicting colors and 
relations of colors missed by the less 
penetrating eye, he has achieved a beau- 
tiful and significant expression of con- 
temporary American life. 

It is worth noting that one of Mr. 
Cheney’s largest canvases, entitled 
“Skunkimaug—Morning,” has been pur- 
chased for the permanent exhibition of 
the Morgan Memorial Museum in Hart- 
ford. HERMANN HAGEDORN. 
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Courtesy of the Babcock Gallery 


“REFUGEES” 


A group of palms in Southern California which are referred to in a recent article of the “National 


Geographic Magazine” as probably the only indigenous ones in America 
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Courtesy of the Babcock Gallery “HA LING’S” 
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Just acquired for the permanent collection of the Morgan Memorial Museum in Hartford 









THE SUPPER CLUB 


F all the pinnacles in the world, 
QO that which least pricks and im- 

perils is the presidency of a com- 
munity club whose only aim is social 
pleasure. It is the Mount Everest of 
sinecures. A sine qua non of such a 
club is a good supper. Without that 
sure anchorage, success and edification 
are an empty dream. If the organiza- 
tion has a constitution and by-laws, no 
one must be permitted to take them 
seriously. They must be simply a play- 
house in which to work off the surplus 
. energies of that small fraction of every 
organization which wishes periodically 
to amend the constitution, to indulge 
the instinct to tinker, to take apart and 
put together again. It must be under- 
stood that in such a club all the respect- 
able element of the community meet on 
the common ground of liking to be well 
provisioned and immediately thereafter 
to be pleasantly entertained. In the 
average community most of us cannot 
afford to court the graces of elegant liv- 
ing. We cannot give or participate in a 
state dinner at the White House and 
then adjourn to the Blue Room to be 
enraptured by grand opera song-birds or 
fiddlers of note. But the neighborhood 
club idea solves the problem. There is 
force in numbers. And, even if such a 
club does not possess an imperial treas- 
ury, it musters a mass of enthusiasm, 
appreciation, and desire that is likely 
successfully to board and capture all the 
argosies of genius and talent that lie 
hove to in the offing. 

It has been the lot of Dulcinea and me 
to find mooring in a suburban village 
whose inhabitants are moderately pros- 
perous, very intelligent and discrimi- 
nating, superlative in the quality of 
good neighborliness and in the capacity 
and desire for good entertainment. We 
have had for some years a community 
club. While its members are not so 
exclusively hedonists that they scorn 
philanthropy and abjure altruism, they 
hold this club sacred to the lighter pro- 
pensities and pursuits. No serious 
propaganda is permitted on its platform. 
No speaker with a lugubrious message 
is encouraged to hope for a return en- 
gagement. We do not seek to reform 
the world. While we are not Epicureans 
in philosophy or practice, we are willing 
on one evening in the month to indulge 
an Epicurean mood of the better sort, 
and pursue happiness frankly and exclu- 
sively. 

While not fanatically extolling the 
pleasures of the table, we believe 
that the corner-stone of our successful 
history is the bountiful table with which 
we have comforted the inner man. We 
believe that good rationing is a neces- 
sary preliminary to good entertainment, 
that the most gifted speaker will have 
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hard shift with his audience if it is in 
a rebellious ferment of discontent and 
criticism by reason of a mean feast. We 
believe in practical psychology. We 
know that an audience which assembles 
merely for a lecture or a musical enter- 
tainment, without the ingratiating prel- 
ude of a good supper, will be made up 
too largely of those heroic souls for 
whom life is a somber, doleful, dutiful 
thing, devoid of the spirit of fun and 
frolic. The men or women who will 
leave comfortable homes at eight o’clock 
in the evening and go forth to a lecture 
or entertainment are not good material 
for the lecturer or artist—they are too 
select, “too bright and good,” too far 
from representing the good, wholesome, 
mildly pugnacious, wanting-to-be-amused 
average rank and file. We believe that 
if you wish to assemble an audience 
that will come to friendly grips with a 
speaker or heartily enjoy the marvels of 
musical genius and cheer it on to still 
nobler performance, your club must pro- 
vide suppers, and must have an estab- 
lished reputation of providing good sup- 
pers. 

This policy will provide you with 
just the sort of audiences that you will 
wish to be a part of—representative, 
alert, responsive, red-blooded, beaming 
with prosperity and ambition, gifted 
with a hearty relish for the good things 
of the table and an equal eagerness for 
the good things of the mind. A dining- 
room with a multitude of inhabitants 
and in active operation is one of the 
most edifying spectacles which civiliza- 
tion offers. Especially is this true on 
your club evening, when you meet with 
two hundred of your contemporaries— 
elderly ladies of gentle history and con- 
versation, fitly garbed in dark dresses, 
with fichus of Mechlin or Alengon lace; 
robust wives of your local Cresuses, 
with proper self-confidence and with just 
a hint of costliness of attire; maidens 
of fresh countenance and eager spirit; 
bachelor women of spirited conversation 
and piquant wit; a few of the clergy; a 
banker or two; shrewd executives, faith- 
ful accountants, and the many who, in 
interesting variety of occupation and 
taste, make up the rank and file who 
give your village its reputation for so- 
briety and thrift. What a grand scene 
of elegance and animation when the 
members of the club surrender them- 
selves to the mollifying pleasure of eat- 
ing together, with bright lights, acres 
of snowy linen, the willing and swift 
service of volunteer waiters—radiant 
and vivacious maidens bringing you the 
salad, rubicund males bearing aloft 
steaming pitchers of coffee! 

The morale resulting from such a 
supper is invaluable and irresistible. 
The atmosphere is surcharged with in- 


terest, geniality, and kindness. All 
things become possible. The musician 
excels all her past performance. The 
orator reaches new levels of eloquence 
and friendly understanding with his 
audience. If he utters a sentiment that 
is lofty and brilliant, the instant appre- 
ciation of the audience magnifies its 
effect a hundredfold and stimulates him 
to further scintillation and increased 
felicity, electrifies his reserves of vanity, 
and incites him to flashes of wit and a 
continuity of humorous. observation 
which° would be utterly impossible to 
him in cold blood. So contagious and 
potent is the good feeling generated by 
such a gathering, so flattering to one’s 
amour propre. that, in the fifteen min- 
utes of open discussion which we always 
have after the address, even the im- 
promptu speakers borrow the gift of 
tongues, the pedant becomes a wit, the 
lawyer is sensible and brief, the doctor 
forgets to talk in terms of health and 
abandons his Latin derivatives, the busi- 
ness man becomes fluent and elegant 
and ceases to be a prosing materialist. 
Because the temper of the assembly 
is determined by the supper, and an un- 
fed or ill-fed company will manifest a 
chill that few speakers can wholly dissi- 
pate, the personnel of the Supper Con)- 
mittee is of major consequence. Let 
them be persons of great dependableness, 
energy, resourcefulness, constructive 
imagination. Let them be in general 
thrifty, not extravagant. Let them 
realize that a commonplace supper, if 
good and wholesome, can be made mem- 
orable by a single exceptionally satisfy- 
ing course. I recall with pleasure a 
buffet luncheon served at a certain anni- 
versary gathering in June, in the course 
of which each guest was blessed to be- 
hold and partake of an iced half-canta- 
loup in which nestled a sphere of café 
mousse. Sueh a triumph of chef inven- 
tion, such a pleonasm (as Coleridge 
would say) of palatal temptation and in- 
citement, crowns the feast and perpetu- 
ates the gathering in blissful memory. 
To tarry a moment longer with the 
mundane, one of our supper committees 
found that it could insure itself a 
plethora of compliments by the simple 
device of including in an otherwise good 
menu fruit fritters immersed in a liberal 
sauce of delicate, translucent hue. A 
little worldly-mindedness will suggest 
that the first gathering of the club year 
should be a harvest supper, honestly 
good and abundant—an augury of a lib- 
eral policy for the season; and that the 
last course of the final supper should 
outrival everything in the memory of 
living. epicures—so that the administra- 
tion may go out in a blaze of glory 
and hand over to its suecessor a glori- 
ous tradition and a satisfied constitu- 
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ency. Also, whatever item of any menu 
may be the piece de résistance, let there 
be no shortage in it, no narrowness of 
calculation. There let the waiters serve 
with generous hand, without visible stint, 
let the club’s hospitality be expansive, 
baronial, without let or limit, as though 
some Mecenas were “paying the freight.” 
But though the supper is the indispen- 
sable foundation of the club’s success, it 
is only the beginning. It must be for 
the most part a subordinate, not too in- 
sistently noticed, element in the club’s 
inventory of achievement. As befits a 
club in a community priding itself on 
its intellectual standards and attain- 
ments, the club must be conspicuous for 
the quality of the artistic and literary 
diversions which it offers, the truly 
wsthetic and cultural emotions which ii 
exeites. The entertainments given by 
the club—musical and dramatic recitals, 
addresses, travelogues, authors’ read- 
ings—must be of an order to give high 
satisfaction and stimulus to the member- 
ship and distinction and luster to the 
life and tradition of the village. But 
how can this be accomplished without a 
war chest by a club whose membership 
dues are barely sufficient to buy the sup- 
plies for provisioning its tables? But 
that, as Kipling says, is another story. 


HE presidents of the club—our 

prime ministers of pleasure—have, 
with one exception, been men of for- 
tunate endowment. They have _ in- 
cluded college professors, bankers, a 
clergyman, a man who graduated from 
a New Hampshire farm and a New 
Hampshire college, and a man of many- 
faceted genius who combines in one per- 
sonality a play-actor, a preacher, a 
humorist, and a past-master of the art 
of salesmanship. Under their leader- 
ship, although .we have never paid any 
coin of the realm to our lecturers or our 
musical or dramatic entertainers, many 
delightful evenings have been brought to 
pass. Our by-laws provide that no per- 
son can be president for more than one 
year. Perhaps this is on the theory that 
any man of good attainment is likely to 
have enough relatives and acquaintances 
who have gained distinction in fields of 
useful and interesting endeavor to oc- 
cupy the five or six winter evenings that 
make up a cycle of our club life, but that 
one man’s resources of this kind are 
likely to be exhausted at the end of one 
year, so that another should take his 
place. Our town has repute and glory 
from the presence of a college for young 
ladies. Members of its faculty occa- 
sionally appear on our platform. We 
have also been indebted to our college 
neighbors for many pleasant musical 
programmes. Thus we have heard 
violinists, pianists, a. harpist, readers, 
and singers to whom youth has given 
freshness of voice and animation of 
style as well as comeliness of person. 
Perhaps we have taken advantage of 
youth and innocence in asking these 
budding artists to appear before our 
assembly without other compensation 
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than a supper, a virtuous consciousness, 
and liberal applause, before they have 
yet commercialized their art; but they 
have obviously found pleasure in the ex- 
perience and enjoyed the plaudits of the 
multitude. It was my fortune to be 
chosen president of the club for one 
year. I esteem an election to that posi- 
tion to be the highest of honors. To be 
chosen by one’s contemporaries master 
of their pleasures is a superlative com- 
pliment. Some one has said, “Tell me 
how you spend your leisure hours and 
I will tell you what you are.” Dr. 
Johnson expressed it, “No man is a 
hypocrite in his pleasures.” So to be 
elected to preside over such a club’s 
adventures in pleasure is to receive a 
real meed of praise. He who has not 
been president of such a club has a 
serious vacancy in his experience; there 
is in his mental acres an area of poten- 
tial appreciation the cultivation of which 
would have yielded him and his admiring 
household much pleasure at the time 
and much agreeable reminiscence. 

The first anxious duty of the chief 
executive is to secure a speaker for the 
next meeting. I am sincerely and 
heartil¥ opposed to fishing for sport, but 
I take leaves from the book of the 
fisherman. In general experience, I 
have the fisherman’s love of testing 
strange and mysterious pools, visiting 
unfrequented spots, varying the bait, 
finding cloudy days good, trusting a bit 
to luck. This spirit has guided: me in 
my search for speakers, and now that 
my fishing season is over, my rod and 
net packed away, and the catch meas- 
ured, weighed, and recorded, I shall not 
offend modesty more than does your 
genuine slouch-hat fisherman in telling 
“what luck’ I have had. I shall speak 
in the first person, like any fisherman, 
for you never heard a fisherman’s tale 
told otherwise. The quorum pars magna 
fui element is specially emphasized in 
stories of conquest of speckled beauties, 
finny monsters. 

Some principles apply equally to catch- 
ing and landing trout and catching and 
landing speakers. I venture this claim, 
however: that the art of hooking and 
netting a speaker is more complex than 
the art of the real, unfigurative fisher- 
man. Patience is essential to both arts 
—not to abandon the sport on initial 
discouragement. Don’t let your shadow 
be thrown across the pool. Don’t let 
your speaker to be forewarned and have 
time to think of reasons why he cannot 
accept. Fish up the stream. Don’t let 
your intended catch suspect the number 
of fine fat fish that have already declined 
your bait. Have your hook well: con- 
cealed by worm or moth. Appeal to 
your speaker’s vanity. Play upon his 
clan sense. If he is a Brahmin, remind 
him that his audience will include a few 
of his own intellectual kin. Intimate, 
not too clumsily, that this is an oppor- 
tunity for a man of eminence to do a 
real, though not specially conspicuous, 
public service. Do your own fishing; 
don’t send the hired man. Don’t trust 
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the securing of a coveted speaker to 
messenger or deputy. Play him your- 
self. As you will be the one to guide 
him through the preliminaries of the 
club meeting and set his stage and give 
him and his audience their respective 
cues in your introductory remarks, deal 
with him yourself in limine. Let him 
feel the warmth of your palm, let him 
learn from you at first hand that the 
prosperity and happiness of this club 
are your meat and drink, your first and 
only concern in life. Let him feel that 
everything possible will be done for his 
comfort, that the details of programme 
will be accommodated to his slightest 
desire. Create in him the belief that he 
is approaching a resplendent event, of 
which he will be the central figure. 

I once without introduction visited, 
with the predatory purpose of such a 
fisherman, the mansion of a man of 
eminence in his metropolis. The door 
was opened by a Scotswoman of strong 
character and the defensive attribute of 
a liege. She did not fan my hope of an 
audience with her master. “He doesn’t 
usually see any one unless by appoint- 
ment.” I opined that he would be will- 
ing to chat with me for a few minutes. 
“Won’t you tell him that the President 
of the Supper Club of Briardale would 
like to see him briefly?” The official 
designation impressed her, and proved 
adequate to entice the great man from 
his desk. He at once descended to his 
reception-room and greeted me as po- 
litely and pleasantly as he would a cap- 
tain of industry. Circumstances beyond 
his control stifled his amiable impulse 
to address the Supper Club, but my cast 
over his pool was rewarded with teu 
minutes of very agreeable conversation 
with one of the great and fascinating 
characters of the city. He gave mea bit 
of worldly wisdom from the. lecture 
world—said if I wished to interest a 
certain lecturer in my request it would 
be well to offer him something, the 
amount was not important, perhaps ten 
dollars. The principle, if not the quan- 
tum, of compensation was important. 
So in fly-casting, if the color be rightly 
chosen, great size of the simulacrum is 
not essential. 

At another time, still acting on Dis- 
raeli’s principle of “L’audace, toujours 
Vaudace,” I bearded another Douglas, in- 
spired not so much by faith or hope as 
by courage, accompanied with a some 
what adventurous desire to meet this 
man of far-flung fame under honorable 
auspices. An inexperienced fisherman 
sometimes, by hook or crook, makes a 
fine catch. So, without any introduction 
to this scholarly and distinguished gen- 
tleman, with no claim upon him either 
in person or by proxy, my simplicity 
(my success proves it was not audacity) 
was rewarded by his prompt assent to 
my request. Not choosing to make a 
parade of candor, I concealed my sur- 
prise and elation, giving full expression 
to them later, however, in my punc- 
tilious solicitude to make his appearance 
before the club and the travel inciden- 
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ial thereto most comfortable and agree- 
able to him. Our executive committee 
commandeered the most elegantly cush- 
ioned limousine owned by any member 
of thee<iub and our most notoriously 
slow and careful driver to transport our 
distinguished guest. The responsibility 
of safely conveying our guest—whose 
continued well-being was of considerable 
importance to society—weighed upon us, 
and, while we did not take out accident 
insurance for the benefit of society, we 
felt relieved of a real responsibility 
when we had safely returned him to his 
home. I suspect that what drew him to 
instant acceptance of our invitation was 
the rich connotation in the name Briar- 
dale. He was himself a man of uni- 
versity associations, and the name and 
repute of Briardale, its institution of 
learning, its highly respectable inhabi- 
tants, moved him to think that a Supper 
Club in such a place must be a sort of 
French Academy, an assembly where 
prosperity, chivalry, elegance, and learn- 
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ing were in fortunate partnership. I 
hope that his first impression remains 
unchanged. The gathering received his 
wise and humorous address with an en- 
thusiasm and a gratitude which still 
persist, and I hope that he pleasantly 
remembers the club and entertains for 
it a reciprocal friendliness. 

The president of such a club knows no 
more ecstatic hour than that during 
which the speaker whom he has per- 
suaded to address the club and who is 
now addressing it for the first time in- 
spires it with entire complacency and 
admiration. In such a case there is the 
preliminary period when speaker and 
audience are taking each other’s meas- 
ure—the speaker deliberate, seemingly 
cold, passive, the audience respectful, 
interested, expectant, but non-committal. 
Then the speaker gives the audience a 
few sly digs in the ribs to test its met- 
tle, ventures a mild pleasantry to test 
its responsiveness. Some of the audi- 
ence begin to suspect that this man is 


More of the experiences of this prime minister of pleasure will be 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 


FTER a description of the “height- 
A weight” method of physical 

standardization was published in 
the March 15 issue of The Outlook there 
came a deluge of nearly seven hundred 
letters. Most of these were from super 
intendents of schools, medical inspectors, 


physical directors, and school nurses, 
many of whom wanted to know how 
such a system could be applied in any 
general way in publie schools. It seems 
that there are two problems to be solved 
One coneerns the large numbers in 
volved, and the other the prejudice of 
many parents, especially in cities of 
large foreign populations, against an) 


lind of physical examination. 

This fall the writer has had the pleas- 
ure of demonstrating the practical side 
of the method for the heads of a number 
of public school systems, their medical 
inspectors and physical directors. And 
along with a very frank approval there 
arose these same two questions: How 
can we manage with such numbers, and 
what can be done with the many who 
have prejudice against physical examina- 
tions and measurements? 

Fortunately, these are problems that 
the private academies and privately 
managed gymnasia do not have to bother 
about. So it is that the height-weight 
system is spreading in the private 
schools and in Y. M. C. A.’s like the 
Central Y. M. C. A. of Philadelphia. 

At first glance, however, it does seem 
as though the public schools have ac- 
tually those two problems to solve if 
they are really going to do anything 
effective by way of physical training. 


BY CHARLES K. TAYLOR 

















A THIRTEEN-YEAR-OLD WINNER OF AN 
INTER-GRAMMAR SCHOOL BEST PHYSIQUE 
COMPETITION 
This was taken several years ago. The lad became 
a famous intercollegiate swimmer, and was so 
perfect physically that he was used as a model 
by Dr. R. Tait McKenzie for his statue of the 
discus-thrower, which won such favorable com- 
ment last year in an exhibition in London 
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going to be a merry entertainer if he 
finds his audience is of the right sort, 
and then, as they detect a gleam of wit, 
there is an experimental ripple of hesi- 
tant amusement. This breaks the ice of 
suspended judgment. The speaker sees 
that he is in the presence of kindred 
spirits, eager and sympathetic. Soon he 
and his audience are in the fullness of 
mutual understanding, launched on a 
career of enjoyment of each other and 
of the subject-matter of the address—the 
gifted speaker knowing that his audi- 
ence are hanging on his words and los- 
ing nothing of what he says or of the 
way he says it; the audience knowing 
they are listening to a man worth going 
miles to hear, a man of red blood, sane 
faculties, and a prodigious capacity for 
finding zestful interest and delight in 
human beings and the human drama, 
and for sharing that interest and de- 
light with his hearers, speaker and audi- 
ence now being sworn friends and allies, 
for the hour—and long afterwards. 


recounted in a later issuc 


And, in fact, a great number of medical 
inspectors and physical directors have 
come to feel that there should be much 
more emphasis on health and on physi- 
cal development, two important factors 
that have been almost obliterated by a 
great excess of attention to mere weight. 
After all, no mere weight comparison 
can possibly provide a safe judgment as 
to the condition of a child’s health. Too 
many of us are normally, healthily, and 
hereditarily slender to make mere 
slenderness a reason for saying a child 
is “under-weight” and most likely, there- 
fore, has malnutrition! A child actually 
is under-weight when that child’s weight 
is below what it should be for that par- 


‘ ticular child—a matter to be found by 


medical examination only, and never by 
mere weighing. ; 

Let us examine these two serious 
problems in detail, and see if there may 
not be some simple solution. The first 
concerns the large number of children 
involved, and the great burden that 
would be thrown on the medical inspec- 
tors and physical directors if every child 
were to be given even a brief examina- 
tion and a brief measurement. Several 
heads of departments of medical inspec- 
tion claim that their staffs are so under- 
manned that even a brief examination of 
each individual would be almost impos- 
sible—especially when some _ physical 
measurements are also desired. And all 
this is true. Many such departments are 
sadly undermanned. But, on the other 
hand, some -cities and towns are 
equipped with thoroughly efficient and 
complete staffs, -which, if so ‘desired, 
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could in a reasonable amount of time 
examine and measure every child in 
their schools. And when staffs are 
undermanned it is not difficult to bring 
popular support to a reasonable demand 
for an increase. The values of medical 
inspection can be given such effective 
publicity that it would be a short-sighted 
community indeed that would refuse to 
make provision so that each child can 
come, even for a brief period, before a 
competent medical inspector. 

After all, signs of ill health, malnutri- 
tion, and so on are usually quite obvious 
to trained observers, and even a brief 
observation is a far safer foundation for 
a judgment than can be merely the 
taking of a child’s weight. Frankly, this 
is one vital matter for which we are 
fighting—a medical examination for 
every school child, and proper steps to 
correct improper conditions. 

So this problem, after all, is not so 
difficult to solve. Many cities and towns 
already have staffs large enough to do 
such a work, and if some are so pro- 
vided there is no real reason why such 
provision cannot be gained elsewhere— 
with the aid of a little intelligent cam- 
paigning and publicity. And that brings 
us to the really hard problem. 

When children are healthy, we should 


see to it that they are given a proper. 


amount of muscular development. In 
the March 15 issue I described a sim- 
ple method for obtaining a fair judg- 
ment of a boy’s or a girl’s development 
compared with an attainable and satis- 
factory standard for the same type of 
build, and for distinguishing actual im- 
provement from mere growth gains. All 
this implies taking physical measure- 
ments—a performance that is a part of 
the regular routine of most private 
academies and colleges. 

Taking measurements of public school 
children, however, is not so simple a 
matter as one would think. First of all, 
to many it is a new idea, and therefore 
to be received with suspicion; and with 
the more suspicion because it concerns 
a physical examination—something to 
which all parents are not educated. Now 
it is true that in all public schools there 
is a large proportion of intelligent 
patronage that would fully approve 
such measures, or any other measures 
that would make for the physical benefit 
of their children. In some localities 
this would include an overwhelming 


- proportion of the parents involved. The 


opposition would come largely from the 
foreign quarters of large cities or 
from sections where parents are not 
acquainted with the possibilities or 
methods of physical training. And yet 
this objection, and even violent preju- 
dice, can be done away with and effec- 
tive support gained if one or two simple 
expedients are used. There is nothing 
mysterious about them. They are 
merely privilege and competition. 

The first step is to interest the boys in 
physical measurements. This is only 
too easy. Boys are primitive creatures 
much interested in their muscles. It 
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SCORING THE BOY EMPLOYEES IN A LARGE DEPARTMENT STORE BY THE “HEIGHT- 
WEIGHT” SYSTEM 


has been well said that if you measure 
a boy’s biceps he is your friend for life! 
But how are you to open the subject so 
that you will not only make an enthusi- 
ast of the boy but send him home with 
an enthusiasm fit to combat parental 
opposition and prejudice? Well, the 
interest is aroused easily by showing a 
class of boys a well-developed boy of the 
same age, and taking his measurements 
on the spot. If this cannot be done, 
large photographs of obviously well de- 
veloped boys arouse a very certain inter- 
est. Then announce two competitions, 
for suitably attractive awards—one for 
the boy improving the most (and this 
gives the best chance to the poor de- 
velopments) and one for the boy attain- 
ing the highest score (which gives the 
strong boys a chance). The mere fact 
that there is to be a competition in a 
matter: of natural interest to boys 
achieves a large part of the victory at 
once. The boys will be keen to be meas- 
ured. They will swing many parents 
too—with the aid of that prospective 
prize; but you can get still more boys 
and parents if it is put on a basis of 
“privilege.” That is, it might be an- 
nounced that boys will not be admitted 
to the competition just because they 
want to, and that only those boys will 
be measured whose parents request it. 
By making entrance a little difficult, a 
little “exclusive,” boys and parents, be- 
ing human beings, will be apt to put in 
requests with great promptness, and this 
they will do more readily when they are 
given a mimeographed request blank to 
be signed. 

Now suppose some do not sign—and 
some will not, though the writer’s ex- 
perience is that this group will not be 
large. Very well, leave them out. Plan 
not on getting such a system going in 
one school term. Be glad if you can 
accomplish it in a year. 

The measuring can now begin. When 
you have the boys’ scores, they can be 
posted on some conspicuous bulletin- 
board, the high scores being given spe- 
cial prominence, and with the low ones 
notes as to which underdeveloped mus- 
cles brought the score down. 


Two things will happen. Those who 
were not measured will wish the more 
strongly that they were. And those with 
poor scores, with great indignation, will 
demand exercises to aid in bringing 
their scores up. And if a boy exercises 
faithfully on an assigned exercise—say 
for breathing, for arms, for shoulders, or 
the like—he may be measured again in 
five or six weeks, and if he has gained 
the correction can be noted on the bulle- 
tin. And all this is very worth while, 
even if at first the boys will no more 
than strip to the waist. It is a start, 
and even the backward and dubious ones 
will be demanding head-to-foot measure- 
ments before many months have gone by. 

And then the final spike is driven at 
the end of the school year, when the 
prizes are awarded for the highest scores 
and for the greatest percentage of im- 
provement. You have no idea of the tre- 
mendous excitement and interest boys 
will take in such matters—and very 
properly, too. For it is an important 
matter, after all, whether one is well 
developed or not. And the interest in 
all these things is redoubled when you 
institute competitions between schools. 
The writer remembers a wildly enthusi- 
astic one of this character between four 
grammar schools, the best five from each 
school being selected, and all twenty 
appearing before the judge in a Y. M. 
C. A. gymnasium. The judge, an expert 
of international reputation, first picked 
the best boy of each school, explaining 
why when each boy was turned aside, 
until he had four boys before him, each 
the best of his school—four fine speci- 
mens too. And out of this fine four he 
picked the best. In this judging, the 
physical score—the relation of the boy’s 
measurements to satisfactory ones for his 
height and weight—counted two-thirds, 
and the remaining one-third was divided 
between symmetry and freedom from 
defect. The thirteen-year-older who won 
was as perfect as a young Greek god, 
and a first-class all-around boy, too. 

This competition brought the interest 
in such proceedings in the four schools 
to such a pitch that the following year 
every boy was measured, and again came 
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a similar competition, won by a beauti- 
fully developed boy of fourteen. After 
that there was no question of objection 
or prejudice. They all demanded meas- 
urements. And it might be said that the 
newspaper publicity given these proceed- 
ings, with the published photograph of 
the winner, did not do any harm at all. 
It is not difficult to see how such a 
procedure would create an effective in- 
terest as far as boys are concerned. In 
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fact, the results of such work have been 
proved most effective, not only for physi- 
cal betterment, but in character develop- 
ment and in the class-room work itself. 
“But how about the girls?” you may 
well ask. Well, does one really have to 
answer? What will a school full of mod- 
ern girls do if they find the boys having 
some tremendous interest out of which 
they have been distinctly left? The first 
thing you know they will demand simi- 


lar competitions, and, though the per- 
formance will be of slower spread, it will 
spread nevertheless, and be as effective 
with girls, almost, as with boys. 

After all, you see it isn’t so hard a 
problem, and surely if we are going to 
have medical inspections at all and 
physical training that really is physical 
training, it may just as well be so ar- 
ranged that every individual child re- 
ceives the full benefit. 


LADY BATHURST, THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
WOMAN NEWSPAPER OWNER 


HE late Lord Northcliffe in his 
book on “English Newspapers and 
their Millionaire Owners,” which 
he published shortly before his death, 
referred to Lady Bathurst, director of 
the “Morning Post,” of London, as “the 
most powerful woman in England, with- 
out exception other than royalty.” 

This high tribute to the fearless 
owner of the “Morning Post” is shared 
by a big newspaper-reading public of 
England. I have often heard English 
people commenting on this conservative 
member of the English press. “I would 
rather go without my breakfast than be 
deprived of the ‘Morning Post.’” 

Every one admires courage, and this 
quality, so pronounced in the brilliant 
director of the “Morning Post,” has 
made her a dominant figure, not only in 
journalistic circles, but in the political 
life of England as well. 

The “Morning Post” has often taken 
issue with Lloyd George and other 
political leaders of the country, and 
when any Parliamentary action has been 
taken which it believed was not for the 
best interests of the country it has edi- 
torially said so in no soft terms. 

This titled and brilliant newspaper 
owner, like Lady Rhondda, represents 
in her success undoubted proof of the 
ability of daughters of genius to safe- 


guard and direct the great interests 
handed down to them by illustrious 
parents. 


Lady Rhondda, the world’s greatest 
business woman, a director in more than 
thirty corporations and companies, in- 
herited these vast interests -from her 
father, the late D. A. Thomas, the Welsh 
coal operator. 

Lady Bathurst took over the control 
of the “Morning Post” at the death of 
her father, the late Lord Glenesk. 

Lord Northcliffe, in further comment- 
ing upon her genius, said: “You may 
not always agree with her methods and 
policy, you may not always agree with 
the enormous headlines, but you will ad- 
mit that, right or wrong, the ‘Morning 
Post’ is bright, consistent, and always 
English.” “Knowing,” he said, “the 
internal organization of the ‘Morning 
Post’—for every newspaper knows the 
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COUNTESS BATHURST 


internal organization of every other 
newspaper, just as every army knows 
the organization of every other army— 
I know that this paper is produced by 
the genius of a woman, assisted by just 
two really capable men. If she were 
living in America, her name would ring 
from one end of the Continent to an- 
other, and be hurled at Great Britain as 
a sign of American national superiority.” 

Always having admired Lord North- 
cliffe for the honesty of his convictions 
and the almost superhuman courage 


with which he backed them, I felt a 
great desire to meet this titled and 
brilliant owner of the “Morning Post.” 

I wrote to Lady Bathurst, conveying 
my desire and outlining the questions 
I was tempted to ask her regarding her 
ideas of what a great daily newspaper 
should represent. 

A few days later I received her reply 
by letter, as she had been called away 
from London at the time. 

In brief, she wrote: “My ideas about 
journalism are so simple and crude that 
they would be of no interest in this com- 
plicated world. - They are merely to 
stand by the right and expose what is 
wrong. I think papers have much 
power, but there is much I should like 
to see corrected. I should like all sensa- 
tional divorce and other criminal cases 
cut out and the mere facts that so and 
so are divorced printed, and the result 
mentioned as a matter for regret and 
shame by the guilty party, and no un- 
wholesome details.” (A committee of 
distinguished men are now conferring 
together in London for the purpose of 
obtaining. this end—that sensational 
divorce cases shall not be exploited in 
the newspapers.) 

“T should like,” Lady Bathurst further 
wrote, “to see more literature, more wit, 
more information of a really interesting 


.character, such as scientific matters, gar- 


den, farm, painting, music, ete.—less 
sensationalism. In fact, the ideal would 
be that a paper should contribute to peo- 
ple’s happiness and sanity and not to 
excite all their worst feelings. 

“As for politics, the paper must of 
necessity reflect the bias of its owner’s 
and editor’s minds, but if it is perfectly 
truthful. and sincere it matters not 
whether it is Conservative, Liberal, or 
Labor, Republican or Democrat. We all 
like an opponent we can respect. 

“It is the man or the paper that sup- 
presses the truth to serve his own ends 
and who lies glibly that we cannot tol- 
erate. These are my simple views, and, 
simple as they are, I believe in them; 
and, what is more, I know that if you 
go straight ahead and fear not, on what 
you believe to be the straight road, it’s 
wonderful what you can achieve.” 
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THE ENJOYMENT OF MUSIC 


ABOUT GOOD 


WELL-PREPARED imagination 
is one of the true luxuries of the 
music lover’s existence. The 

preparation consists largely in the easy 
adoption of certain indeterminate for- 
mule, phrased in the lubricated lan- 
guage of the unscientific observer. “The 
piano is incapable of such expression as 
the violin attains. The violin is the 
most expressive of all instruments.” 
Now to one seeking to enjoy violin play- 
ing for its own sake it is of no impor- 
tance to know whether it is more ex- 
pressive than some other instrument to 
which one does not happen to be listen- 
ing at that moment. And long observa- 
tion of concert-goers has convinced me 
that a large proportion of them dis- 
cover the most soul-melting expression 
in the melancholy wailing caused by 
the use of the sliding finger on the 
left hand, a method of heart-breaking 
singularly neglected by Kreisler and 
Heifetz. 

The sliding of the fingers in passing 
from one note to another produces a 
mournful sound much like the crying of 
a baby, but it destroys the outline of a 
melody and usually leads to playing out 
of tune. Therefore let us begin at the 
beginning. A violin, as almost every one 
knows, has four strings, tuned to G, D, 
A, and EB, the first tone being below the 
treble clef and the last in the uppermost 
space of it. Those four tones are the 
only ones which can be produced from a 
violin by simply drawing the bow across 
the strings. When a player desires to 
call forth some other note, he must press 
down some one of those strings with a 
finger of his-left hand, thereby shorten- 
ing the vibrating part of the string, 
causing the number of vibrations per 
second to increase, and thus raising the 
pitch. 

When a violinist holds the instrument 
with his left hand near the head (the 
outer extremity where the nuts for tun- 
ing are located) and presses down the 
first finger of the left hand on the E 
string, he gets an F. The second finger 
gives G, and the third A, and the fourth 
B. This group of notes belongs to the 
“first position,” as it is called. If he 
wishes to ge-higher than the B, he must 
shift the first finger to the place pre- 
viously occupied by the second. The 
first finger now gives G, the second A, 
the third B, and the fourth C. This 
fingering is called the second position. 

There are other higher positions on 
each of the four strings. The violin and 
other bowed instruments such as the 
violoncello, therefore, differ radically 
from the piano in that the justness of 
the intonation of a melody is dependent 





1An article in this series appeared in last 
week’s Outlook. Other articles in the same 
series will be printed in later issues.—The 
Editors. 
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“Teacher of Heifetz, Elman, Zimbalist, and 
other eminent players” 


on the accuracy of the player’s applica- 
tion of the left-hand fingers to the 
strings. One cannot play out of tune on 
a piano if he strikes the right keys, un- 
less the instrument is out of tune; but 
on the bowed-string instruments it is 
possible to play out of tune with almost 
infinite variety. 

The first requirement of good violin 
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“Long observation of concert-goers has con- 

vinced me that a large ;proportion of them 

discover the’ most soul-melting expression in 

the melancholy wailing caused by the use of 

the sliding finger on the left hand, a method 

of heart-breaking singularly neglected by 
Kreisler’”’ 


PLAYING’ 


or cello playing is that the instrument 
shall be in tune. This includes two ele- 
ments. First, as the violin is usually 
accompanied by a piano or orchestra, it 
should play at precisely the same pitch 
as the accompaniment. Secondly, it 
should be in tune with itself, which is to 
say that, even if it were unaccompanied, 
as in the case of certain works of Bach 
every interval must be exact. Playing 
in a pitch foreign to the piano or orches- 
tra is infrequent. When it occurs, it is 
probably because the violin itself has not 
had its four strings properly tuned be- 
fore the playing began. But playing 
inaccurate, and therefore discordant, in- 
tervals is very common and leads to that 
kind of sound which caused the famous 
Mr. Weber (of Weber and Fields) to de- 
mand, “Who sang that sour note?” 

Unfortunately, bad intonation, as it is 
called, seems to escape the ear of the 
general public. Violinists and cellists 
play out of tune, singers sing out of 
tune, and whole orchestras are out of 
tune. in their different choirs without 
disturbing the pleasure of audiences. I 
have heard celebrated opera artists sing 
a whole act without more than two or 
three times being on the same pitch as 
the orchestra and yet receive as much 
applause as if they had delivered their 
music without a flaw. Almost every 
human being brought up in the condi- 
tions surrounding Western life’ is fond 
of music, but not one in a thousand has 
a musical ear. So perhaps, after all, it 
signifies nothing that a few who hear 
accurately are annoyed by what the 
majority of mankind does not hear. 
Erika Morini’s occasional false intona- 
tion and Mischa Elman’s tendency to 
lachrymose utterance are rewarded with 
abundant applause. 

Since this is a statement of what con- 
stitutes good stringed instrument play- 
ing, it was the duty of the writer to 
declare that playing in tune was its 
fundamental requirement. 
pass to more subtle matters. The ex- 
pressive power of the violin and its kind 
rests in the management of the bow. 
The use of the bow corresponds to the 
touch of the pianist. There is tele- 
graphic directness in the communica- 
tions of the musician’s brain to the 
strings of his instrument. A pianist has 
to overcome the mechanical intervention 
of the hammer action, but every shade 
of the violinist’s pressure on the bow is 
reproduced immediately by the strings. 
If he stroked them with a gloved hand, 
he could not be in more direct command 
of their sensitiveness. 

Because of this subtle transference of 





1 Long experience with sensitive readers leads 
us to explain that Mr. Henderson is referring 
not to the Western States of the Union but to 
the whole western world, the Occident, includ- 
ing Europe, Boston, and upper Fifth Avenue. 
The Editors. ’ 
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We may now ._ 
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ERNA RUBINSTEIN 


*‘A large tone is advantageous in playing with an orchestra, but it is not essential to beautiful 


performance. 


Erika Morini has a big tone, 


but Erna Rubinstein’s is more admired, for it is 


essential that the tone be pure, mellow, and sonorous” 


the violinist’s thought to the strings 
every player’s tone has its own charac- 
ter. This tone is a reflection of the 
personality of the player. It is quite 
true that instruments have their own 
tones. But a good performer can ex- 
tract from an inferior violin the best 
tone of which it is capable, while an 
incompetent one will draw from a 
Stradivarius only an indifferent quality. 
Heifetz owes much of his success to the 
ravishing beauty of his tone. Would 
you know something of the secret of the 
infinite variety of shades at the com- 
mand of the violinist? Watch the wrist 
of the bow arm. To be sure the entire 
arm should be absolutely without con- 
striction. It should not be what the 
athletes call muscle-bound. But the 
soul of the bowing is in the perfectly 
flexible wrist. Even the manner of 
holding the bow with the fingers of the 
right hand possesses comparative insig- 
nificance, since different master per- 
formers have different ways. 

Tone may be large or small. A large 
tone is advantageous in playing with 
an orchestra, but it is not essential to 
beautiful performance. Erika Morini 
has a big tone, but Erna Rubinstein’s is 
more admired, for it is essential that 
the tone be pure, mellow, and sonorous. 
Purity means freedom from scratchiness 
or twanging, from audible scraping of 
the hairs of the bow on the strings. It 
should flow apparently spontaneously, 
like clear water from a spring. It 
should always be mellow, which means 
that it should not be squeaky, or dull 
and opaque, or hard, as if the strings 
were of metal. Steel strings are some- 
times used, but they should not sound 
steel-like. The term “sonority” does not 
mean loudness, but resonant vibration. 
There is a peculiarly bell-like quality in 
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a sonorous violin tone, and one should 
expect it from every good performer. 

A beautiful tone, perfect intonation, 
and free elastic bowing are the prime 
requisites of good violin playing. Two 
or three special effects will doubtless 
attract the attention of what is called 
“the average” hearer, and he may wish 
to know something about them. Har- 
monies are those high, flutelike tones 
which seem to lie beyond the natural 
range of the instrument. It was long 
ago found that by lightly, instead of 
firmly, touching a string with a finger of 
the left hand a performer could cause 
an overtone to be heard while the funda- 
mental tone was silent. Every musical 
sound consists of a fundamental and 
several overtones. The untrained lis- 
tener can hear some of these overtones 
when a big bell rings. The harmonics 
of the violin and other bowed instru- 
ments are overtones, and they can be 


produced from all four of the strings, | 


each giving a different quality and thus 
adding to the number of tonal tints at 
the command of a composer. 

Reverting to the bow, the listener may 
acquire some idea of the elasticity and 
freedom of the bow arm from noting 
how the violinist plays staccati—those 
short detached notes which seem so 
astonishing when they are sung. A 
clear, light, firm staccato can be obtained 
only by good bowing. The position of 
the bow on the strings affects the tone. 
Playing close to the bridge gives a thin, 
nasal tone, often used in orchestral pieces 
for special effects. Playing a little fur- 
ther away increases the power. But as 
the bow approaches the finger-board the 
tone decreases in strength and increases 
in mellowness. Playing right over the 
finger-board causes the tone to become 
veiled and very soft. A different variety 


of soft veiled tone is secured by the use 
of the mute, a little wooden contrivance 
in appearance like a small comb, pushed 
down over the strings at the bridge. 

All concert-goers who are observant 
must have seen violin and cello players 
causing the fingers of the left hand to 
quiver when pressed on the strings. 


.This produces what is called the vibrato, 


a swift trembling of the tone, which is 
believed to be expressive of feeling. It 
might be so were it not that most per- 
formers use it all the time, so that it 
becomes a mere mannerism. Leopold 
Auer, teacher of Heifetz, Elman, Zim- 
balist, and other eminent players, is 
very severe in his censure of this con- 
tinual employment of what ought to be 
jutroduced occasionally and for a mani- 
fest purpose. “The vibrato,” he says, 
“is an effect, an embellishment: it can 
lend a touch of divine pathos to the 
climax of a phrase or the course of a 
passage, but only if the player has culti- 
vated a delicate sense of proportion in 
the use of it.” 

Excellence in violin or cello playing, 
like that in all other musical perform- 
ance, is dependent upon something be- 
yond technic. There must be purity of 
taste and propriety of style; but such 
matters do not readily lend themselves 
to definition. However, the most in- 
experienced music lover will have nro 
difficulty in perceiving that shallow and 
showy compositions, such as the con- 
certos of Paganini or Ernst, admit of 
more ad captandum playing than the 
dignified and deeply felt creations of c 
Bach or the elegant and finished writ- 
ings of the Italian classicists. At the 
bottom of all truly great musical per- 
formance there is a certain indescriba- 
ble, hut none the less evident, nobility 
which always succeeds in making itself 
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MISCHA ELMAN 


“Excitement is what the unthinking concert-goer desires. .. 
as they put it, he is ‘more emotional.’ 


Heifetz because, 


(C) Mishkin 
JASCHA HEIFETZ 


- Many music lovers prefer Elman to 
Well, you have to make your choice. 


The finest violin playing is certainly emotional, but never sentimental, lachrymose, rude, or unfinished” 


known to those who do not wish to find 
sensationalism in solo art. For those 
who do it is safe to say that the best 
violin playing is always unbearably dull. 

Excitement is what the unthinking 
concert-goer desires. He would rather 
observe the stormy flights of rash 
Toscha Seidel up and down the finger- 
board or the bold attacks of Boris Ham- 
bourg on his cello than to be wafted 
into a celestial dream by the seraphic 
chanting of some new Sarasate or the 
organ tones of a Casals. Technically, 
almost all violin playing is now good. It 


is in the departments of taste and 
style that we have to seek for su- 
premity. Many music lovers prefer 


Elman to Heifetz because, as they put 
it, he is “more emotional.” Well, you 
have to make your choice. The finest 
violin playing is certainly emotional, but 
never sentimental, lachrymose, rude, or 
unfinished. 

While we are considering the playing 
of bowed instruments, we may give our 
thought for a moment to the perform- 
ance of the best of their combinations, 
the string quartette. All that has been 
said about tone and intonation applies 
with equal force to quartette perform- 
ance. In the department of intonation 
the requirements are very exacting, for 
an absolute agreement among four 
stringed instruments is rare, and yet it 
is essential to true beauty in quartette 
achievements. Finish of style in the 
performance of such an organization is 
another necessity. To attain it the four 
performers must play together without 
the slightest inexactitude of attack or 
movement, and every phrase must be 
delivered with flawless smoothness, 
purity of tone, and justness of accent. 


In this series by 
of Orchestral 


The subject of interpretation cannot 
be discussed. All that can be made 
obedient to clearly definable law is the 
technic of performance. The _ rules 
which apply to it are general; those 
which might be laid down in regard to 
interpretation would surely have to be 
equally general, but much fewer. It is 
difficult to go further in determining the 
requirements of interpretation than to 
say that the style should be appropriate. 
Now style is itself a dubious term, for 
it is open to more than one construction. 
We are quite ready to assert that the 
style appropriate to the performance of 
one of Bach’s unaccompanied violin 
sonatas is not that which shoul. be ap- 
plied to the Mendelssohn Concerto and 
that a.chamber music organization could 
hardly be expected to treat a Beethoven 
quartette as it would that by Debussy. 

But these are obvious generalities. An 
actor does not read the lines of Augustus 
Thomas as he would those of Shake- 
speare. But when we have accepted this 
rather hazy conception of style, we are 
still confronted with the fact that every 
composition worthy of study has its own 
individuality, and that this individuality 
demands of the interpreter a special 
style. Beethoven’s “Emperor” piano 
concerto cannot be played in the same 
style as his G major concerto. The true 
artist will of course endeavor to assimi- 
late the art work and reproduce it as 
nearly as he can in its own spirit. But 
he can never be any one except himself. 
When he tries to be, he smothers him- 
self in the wet blankets of tradition. In 
regard to violin playing there are some 
very uncomfortable traditions which 
cramp and fetter the genius of young 
artists. These are the traditions about 


the true school of Tartini, the true 
school of Bach, and other true schools, 
of which we know very little and in 
some cases nothing at all. Here, again, 
it is a pleasure to quote the great 
teacher Leopold Auer: 


Tradition in reality weighs down 
the living spirit of the present with 
the dead formalism of the past. For 
all these hard and fast ideas regard- 
ing the interpretation of the older 
classic works, their tempi, . their 
nuances, their expression, have be- 
come formalisms, because the men 
whose individuality gave them a liv- 
ing meaning have disappeared. The 
violinists of to-day are rightly just as 
individual, each in his own way, as 
were those of the past. Let them 
play honestly as they feel they must; 
let them give us beauty as they—and 
we—understand it. Let them express 
themselves, and not fetter their play- 
ing with rules that have lost their 
meaning. Let them not hamper that 
most precious quality the artist has— 
his style—with the dusty precepts 
handed down from times gone by. 
How is a violinist to conceive the 
meaning of an older work which he 
may be studying if his own musical 
instinct, his freedom of conception, 
are obfuscated by the dictum, “This 
must be played in such and such a 
manner because So-and-So played it 
that way two hundred years ago”? 


Therefore in the end we are forced 
in matters of style to rely largely on 
innate and sedulously cultivated good 
taste. The finer the fiber of the artist, 
the finer will be his style. And for 
every composition he must have a cer- 
tain special manner, which the good 
taste of the hearer will promptly accept 
as the right one. 


Mr. Henderson two articles to be published later are “Tests 
Playing” and “What Is Good Singing?”—The Editors. 
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“God has blessed us with bountiful 
crops.”"—(Extract from any Presi- 
dent’s Annual Thanksgiving Procla- 
mation.) 


HE history-minded reader will 
easily recall that it was exactly 
this event of bounteous crops 
which gave birth to our festal time 
known as Thanksgiving Day. The 
proclamation of Governor Carver to our 
Plymouth colony forefathers had all the 
fitness of an emergency occasion to call 
it forth too, since a repetition of the 
sparse yields of the year before would 
have marked the end of another “for- 
lorn hope.” The Governor’s proclama- 
tion was, in fact, made to a body of 
householders supported by a style of 
farming in which each one gleaned from 
the soil at first hand the means by 
which he lived. As technically phrased 
in the words of modern economics, it 
was a proclamation to participants in a 
self-subsisting style of farming, which 
then prevailed the world over. This 
was before the great change had taken 
place which put agriculture upon a com- 
mercial basis. 

The time-worn words quoted above 
provoke feelings quite other than those 
of gratitude, however, to no small part 
of our National family when made use of 
in this first quarter of the twentieth 
century. It is, indeed, to the modern 
farmer an exact case of using old skins 
for new wine. By him farming is no 
longer looked to as a direct source of 
living to his household, but is regarded 
as the means of making money profits 
the same as is the case with any other 
industrial pursuit. Farming is now to 
only a slight extent a_ self-subsisting 
industry. It purveys to the market for 
its rewards and is affected by all the 
hazards of an ill-mated demand and sup- 
ply of products. 

The main crops of this year—as were 
those of last year, and the year before— 
promise to be of the bumper sort. The 
official crop report from the Department 
of Agriculture shows for this year maxi- 
mum yields for corn, cotton, hay. and 
oats. Wheat is higher in yield than the 
average for five-year crop periods, as are 
also the potato, the apple, and the to- 
bacco crops. From this teeming em- 
barrassment of riches there is but singu- 
larly little of joy among farmers. A 
Congressional commission of inquiry 
into the causes of agricultural depres- 
sion has just issued a report of seven 
volumes upon the subject. An emer- 
gency - conference upon the farmer’s 
needs was called by President Harding 
at the beginning of the present year, and 
Secretary Wallace declares that the pres- 
ent state of farming in this country is 
the worst in all history. 
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THE CURSE OF A “BUMPER” CROP 


WILBUR O. HEDRICK 


BY 


The farmers’ disgust with bumper 
crops comes from the fact that they 
over-supply the demand; therefore they 
always sell for less money than do nor- 
mal crops or, even at times, scant ones. 
A random selection of the big crops of 
staple sorts during the past decade 
shows this plainly—the sixteen-million- 
bale cotton crop in 1914 sold for $56,000,- 
000; and the three billion-bushel corn 
crop in 1920, for $2,208,000,000. On the 
other hand, the average returns per an- 
num for the preceding five years for 
each of these crops equaled, for cotton, 
$79,200,000; and for corn, $3,150,000,000, 
respectively. In his annual report for 
1921 Secretary Wallace confirms the 
truthfulness of this outcome by the state- 
ment, “A large crop brings the farmer 
fewer total dollars than a small one.” 

The human demand for the products 
of our farms is fairly fixed and inelastic. 
Dr. Pearl, the statistician of the Hoover 
Food Control, in a recent book entitled 
“The Nation’s Food” shows that during 
a seven-year period (1911-18) this de- 
mand amounted annually to 129,931,314 
millions of calories. No other nation in 
the world consumes so much. There is 
little room, therefore, for expansion in 
the American appetitie. Indeed, subtle 
food distributers or middlemen have de- 
vised many other uses for food than that 
of mere nourishment. It is widely used, 
for example, as a method of hospitality; 
it gives social distinction, and it has 
curative qualities. Pushing middlemen 
have made food more attractive for all 
these purposes by processing the raw 
material into novelties of all sorts, by 
packaging it, and by the almost un- 
limited use of advertising. Schools of 
domestie science everywhere have also 
done their best in making food more 
attractive to the consumer, and therefore 
creating a bigger outlet for the farmer’s 
crops than he had previously enjoyed. 

Farm fecundity, however, under favor- 
able conditions, can easily overflow all 
these channels of outgo and resolve itself 
into a simple case of an over-supply of 
food. Dr. Pearl shows that during the 
years shown above the yield of these 
farms was per annum in excess of 144,- 
636,152 million calories, a clear surplus 
of more than 4 per cent beyond the 
amount demanded. The money effects of 
this fatal variance between demand and 
supply may be seen from the claim made 
by our Secretary of Agriculture that the 
crop of 1921, though huge, returned to 
the farmers $7,000,000,000 less than dur- 
ing the previous year, and for 1922 
$4,000,000,000 less than for the preceding 
year. It may be said further that the 
crop of this year promises no variation 
from this rule. 

It is plainly to be seen from the fore- 


going that city people and farmers do 
not see the matter of crops and food as 
eye to eye. To the farmer the bumper 
crops which have been so much the 
theme of joyous newspaper headlines 
and editorials during the present au- 
tumn bring little else than grief. A 
new agitation for crop restriction, or for 
farmers’ strikes, of which we heard so 
much two years ago, will probably be the 
reaction. Indeed, the displacement of 
the old self-subsistence style of farming 
by the commercial type has been so re- 
cently and so swiftly done that phrases 
and ideas upon the subject have not 
changed with equal speed. The rapid 
shift of the bulk of our people, too, from 
the country to the city which has taken 
place has also obscured clear thinking 
upon the relations between town and 
country. Some popular slogans, for in- 
stance, with regard to this greatest of 
pursuits are clearly city-made and are 
coming to have more and more an ex- 
clusive city acceptance. 

One of these deifies the merits of 
“bumper crops.” <A second choruses the 
worth of a “back to the country” move- 
ment. Here, indeed, is a fine panacea 
for demobilizing the city. People will 
remove to the country, so the theory 
runs, and thenceforth feed themselves, 
and thus leave a larger food supply for 
those who remain in the city. The in- 
telligent farmer’s reaction to this pro- 
posal is the same, however, as is that 
of the steamship company when it hears 
that its rival is to put a new fleet of 
ships on the route. Why should the 
farmer always be the victim of back to 
the country movements, colonizing of 
soldiers schemes, and new homestead 
legislation on our dry or swamp lands? 
The flour-mill industry has never been 
debilitated by gifts of free mills from 
the Government, as the farming pursuit 
was by the gifts of free homesteads a 
few decades ago. 

The stressing of intensive farming, 
which seems to be the press fashion 
of the day in treating of farming, has 
little of support among farmers. The 
thesis here, in brief, is that the inten- 
sivetis the better style of farming, be- 
cause it gives bigger yields per acre 
than are now the rule among us. Our 
farming, in fact, is so notorious for the 
low yields per acre which are got from 
the fields, as compared with those of 
other countries, that it has been called 
a system of “soil skimming” or “soil 
butchering.” Our farmer is dull to these 
criticisms, however, since he knows that 
large yields per acre are costly in labor 
and fertilizer expense. Land, on the 
other hand, is abundant with us, so he 
prefers to get his crops from the use of 
much land rather than from the costly 
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labor. This is extensive farming, and it 
gives a lowering of the farmer’s costs 
the same as the manufacturer gets a 
lowering of costs through the use of 
machinery, wherever possible, instead of 
men. 

The evil of bumper crops must at bot- 
tom, however, be laid in large measure 
to the farmer himself. The farming 
pursuit must be described as one which 
is in a highly unstable state, or, as some- 
times more strongly put, in a state of 
genuine anarchy so far as production is 
concerned. The six million farmers of 
our Nation, loosely grouped into some 
dozen or more classes, according to their 
chief product, have only a faint sense of 
class unity. The independence, or, more 
properly speaking, isolation of farmers 
one from the other, has been a main 
element of pride to members of this 
pursuit from remote times. The control 
of the industry has been left to the bare 
operation of the laws of economics. In 
this subject it has been taught that an 
excess of output in one branch of agri- 
culture will cause farmers to give up 
this branch and raise something else, or, 
in case of general over-production, turn 
to some new trade. The functional 
effects of price, as these sorts of results 
are called in economics, find their best 
examples in farming. 

But there are many farmers who de 
sire to continue as farmers for a life- 
time and do not want to pursue any 
other calling. So, too, the shift from 
one farm enterprise to another is no 
longer easy, since each crop requires its 
own outfit of machinery and of training, 
and these are no longer of slight ex- 
pense. The case, indeed, is on all fours 
in farming with the case of the soft-coal 
industry. Here we have been taught 
during the past summer that the cause 
of our present bad state is the fact of 
too many competing coal mines. An- 
archy in production is the rule in 
both industries. This leads to rival- 
ries and mistakes in production, with 
the resulting attempts to charge high 
prices as a means of writing off the 
losses which come from wasteful pro- 
duction. 

Doubtless, too, it may be said that the 
marketing or distribution of the farm- 
er’s products to the consumer leaves 
much to be desired. The ideal set by 
the California Citrus Fruit Exchange 
for many years, of “one orange to each 
member of every family in the land each 
day,” is far from being an attained goal 
in the case of other farm products. The 
middlemen distributers are to blame for 
this, and their failure adds greatly to 
the naturally weighty evils of the 
bumper crop. The food middleman sys- 
tem, like its parent, commercialized 
agriculture, are both of recent origin, 
and the former has had in late years a 
degree of harsh criticism from the pub- 
lic which exceeds that vented on all the 
other trades put together. The food 
middleman, as his name suggests, plies 
between the farmer and the city con- 
sumer and, without doubt, performs a 
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real service, but in a back-handed way. 
He of course handles nothing for which 
he is not paid, and this shows at once 
the vital distinction that there is be- 
tween food need on the part of con- 
sumers and food demand—demand al- 
ways implying ability to pay. - 

On the other hand, he takes from the 
farmer only what he can sell at a profit, 
and this leaves much of a bumper crop 
as waste in its producer’s hands. The 
paradox is therefore often seen of many 
people without sufficient food while 
much of this same food is wasting in 
farmers’ fields not far away. 

The middleman system, in short, has 
no programrce by which its services are 
directed. Haphazard efforts are the 
rule, even in this vital task of feeding a 
nation, and as a result great wastes 
abound. The directness of interest and 
clearness of ends, on the other hand, 
with which mail is picked up at the 
farmers’ doors and carried to its desti- 
nation are widely different from the 
devious and halting practices which gov- 
ern the distribution of food. During the 
war the middleman system of this coun- 
try broke down and was unable to per- 
form its functions. The Hoover system, 
though hastily got together and ill 
equipped, did much to show what could 
be done by a more deliberate and 
planned effort to take food from where 
it is grown to where it is to be con- 
sumed. 

The remedy for the particular evil in 
farming which results in bumper crops 
takes on many forms. President Har- 
ding would have better means of spread- 
ing market and trade news to farmers 
so that they may know beforehand what 
the prospects are for a good demand. 
His own words upon the matter are as 
follows: 


One of the most serious obstacles 
to the balancing of agricultural pro- 
duction lies in the lack of essential 
information. With instrumentalities 
for the collection and dissemination 
of useful information, a group of 
co-operative marketing associations 
would be able to advise their mem- 
bers as to the probable demand for 
staples, and to propose measures for 
proper limitations of acreage in par- 
ticular crops. 


A second remedy urges the increase 
of the exports of farm products to for- 
eign countries. This policy was the key 
to the outcry among farmers two years 
ago for the revival of the War Finance 
Board. There was clamor even for di- 
rect loans from our Government to for- 
eign countries so that they might make 
purchases of foodstuffs from our pro- 
ducers. The speedy upbuilding of the 
buying power of these countries shows 
little of promise, however, while, on the 
other hand, farming is in the most ad- 
vanced state of any European pursuit. 
Farming, through the ease with which it 
may be restored, is said, widely, to have 
come back to an almost complete degree 
among our late foreign friends and foes. 
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With nations able to feed themselves in 
this way and with little means to buy, 
no trade may be hopefully set up, there- 
fore, which will take off our farm sur- 
plus. 

Farmers themselves have tried to 
remedy the situation by various sorts of 
forcible means. There have been dairy- 
men’s strikes and threafs of cutting 
down crop areas. The Night Riders 
were successful to some extent in keep- 
ing down the tobacco acreage in Ken- 
tucky a few years ago, and the burning 
of a bale of cotton scheme in the South 
in 1914-15 lowered the supply of this 
commodity. The failure of these efforts 
has pointed out the remedy which is 
probably most practical for farmers in 
seeking to control “bumper crops,” 
hamely, organization. 

Farmers have been, indeed, organized 
for marketing purposes into co-operative 
associations for some time past, and 
these business concerns have been very 
successful. As is well known, these 
farmers’ associations, whethér of the 
grain elevator, live stock, produce ship- 
ping, or creamery types, are merely joint 
efforts on the part of farmers for the 
purpose of giving a common business 
service to each of their members. The 
last Census shows that ten per cent of 
our farmers are members of these bodies 
and that the gross amount of sales 
made through these agencies was in the 
year 1919 in excess of $700,000,000. Co- 
operation in these groups is usually 
made upon a commodity basis, and not 
rarely the local units are federated into 
State organizations, of which the Cali- 
fornia Citrus Fruit Exchange is the best- 
known type. Whether large or small, 
however, these agencies content them- 
selves with taking the place of the local 
middleman. They take over the ser- 
vices of the David Harums among our 
middlemen class, but otherwise they 
make use of the marketing machinery 
of the land exactly as did their fore- 
bears. 

Another type of farm organization, 
and one which has held the very center 
of the stage for the past: few years, is 
the Farm Bureau. This grew out of the 
agricultural extension movement put on 
by the Federal Government nearly a 
decade ago. It was plain that the county 
farm agent, provided by this plan, would 
not be able to carry his message to each 
separate farm family within his charge 
and that organization of some sort must 
be set up. The Farm Bureau was the 
result, and possibly there is no better 
description of its nature than to say 
that it answers the purpose for each 
rural county that the well-known Cham- 
ber of Commerce does for the town and 
city. Although these too have been 
federated into State and even National 
societies and number their members by 
hundreds of thousands, the edge of the 
movement has been dulled somewhat by 
the extreme multiplicity of reforms 
which were undertaken. 

The type of organization which goes 
much further than either of these is the 
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type, however, which has most of prom- 
ise for the prevention of bumper crops. 
This ‘is the type to which dairymen have 
committed themselves in the milk areas 
of most of our large cities. It is the 
type with which the raisin growers of 
California, the Burley tobacco growers 
of Kentucky, and the prune and apricot 
growers of California have identified 
themselves. It is the type made fully 
legal by the Capper-Volstead Act of the 
present Congress, subject only to such 
oversight as the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture may give. Farmers’ organizations 
of this type go much further than the 
mere marketing of their products or the 
setting up of a bureau for promoting 
purposes; they undertake the control of 
production itself. 

Perhaps the now legal-proof dairy- 
men’s leagues illustrate the aims and 
methods of this new type as fully as can 
be done by single concrete examples. 
Dairy milk has become in recent years 
a necessity to cities to a scarcely less 
degree than a water supply. It is a 
commodity which does not stand long 
shipment, and hence must be produced 
in the vicinity of the place of use. This, 
together with the restraints of the sani- 


DEATH AND THE FLYING 
COUTHOUY SMITH 


“Good!” said the flying man, 
“T’ll go on with you.” 

But the shreds he left behind 
Were all men had to view. 


BY 


A ‘FLYING MAN went trailing Death; 


But his intrepid 


When at last they met and clinched, 
Was left both gay and whole. 


“There are other wings,” said Death: 
“Spread them in the light; 
Drop the wood and drop the flesh; 


Try a longer flight!” 
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tary tests laid down by the city, makes 
the matter of monopolizing a supply of 
milk fairly easy for the interested dairy- 
men. Competition as a regulator of the 
dairymen pursuit breaks down, as it 
always does where co-operation is pos- 
sible. The chaos and anarchy of the 
milk trade about our large cities which 
have filled much newspaper space during 
the past few years are surely a reproach 
upon competitive control. The leaguing 
of the dairymen into joint effort has 
been the remedy by which a stabilized 
milk trade has been brought about in 
recent years. Dairymen near our large 
cities, numbering in each case many 
thousands, sell their product as a single 
man as the result of this organization. 
They insist upon “the closed shop” plan 
so far as the city distributer’s right to 
buy of non-league dairymen is concerned. 
Their league pledges give the control of 
the size of herds which each may own 
to the organization, so that the danger 
of an over-supply of milk is cut out. By 
a closely bound union of this sort the 
dairying industry has become stabilized 
and made to yield a profit. Further, 
when proper public supervision is given, 
the consumer is not overcharged for his 
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milk, while always having the assurance 
of a full supply of this needed food. 
The farmers of to-day, in some 
branches of their pursuit, are in the 
throes of the economic changes which 
overtook the laboring classes and the 
more capitalized industries three or four 
decades ago. They have felt the joys 
of product “pooling,” of “collective bar- 
gaining,” and of intensive co-operation, 
which these interests were denied by 
the anti-pooling, anti-agreement, and 
anti-trust laws of this period. During 
the war some potent object-lessons were 
given by the Government as to the gains 
which are possible through production 
according to a programme. The joint 
system of railways, the single food and 
coal control, and the unified labor and 
factory power of this time spoke loudly 
for the efficiency which comes from 
using the “get-together” plan in indus- 
try. A production programme, in short, 
more than anything else, is the need of 
our farmers at the present time. They 
would be stupid indeed, with the facili- 
ties given by our modern means of trans- 
port and communication, not to take 
advantage of organization in order to 
cope with the evils of bumper crops. 


MAN 


Something they laid in hollow earth, 
With a box and shroud; 
They could not hear the laugh that dropped 


From a high, bright cloud. 


THE MEANING OF PASTEUR 


WILLIS FLETCHER JOHNSON 


BY 


HERE were brave men before Aga- 
memnon; but they did nothing 
that secured lasting record. There 
were voyagers who visited America be- 
fore Columbus; but they did not open 
the continent to general and permanent 
settlement. There were steamboat 
makers before Fulton, and telegraph in- 
ventors before Morse; but they did not 
bring those devices into practical use. 
There.were in like manner bacteriolo- 
gists before Pasteur; but none of them 
achieved results of epochal importance, 
or even realized the significance of what 
they did accomplish. We must honor 
them, of course, for what they did. 
Leeuwenhoek as early as 1673, using 
only a single lens, discovered micro- 
organisms—a veritable landmark of 
science. Inspired by this, Plenciz, a cen- 


tury later, conceived the theory that 
diseases were caused by such organisms, 
or at least were associated with them, 
and that there was a separate and spe- 
cific bacterium for each disease. He 
was thus very close to a great truth, but 
he was unable to demonstrate his theory 
or to act upon it. The development of 
the compound microscope, scarcely a 
hundred years ago, greatly promoted 
bacterial research. Bassi in 1832 dis- 
covered that a disease of silkworms was 
accompanied by what he regarded as a 
minute vegetable growth; but he was 
unable to determine whether that 
growth was the cause or a result of the 
disease. A few years later Ehrenberg 
enumerated no fewer than sixteen dif- 
ferent kinds of micro-organisms; Schoen- 
lein found a minute parasite in the skin 


disease known as favus, and Malmsten 
found a similar growth in  barber’s 
itch. Cohn, whose researches extended 
through many years (from 1853 to 
1875), divided bacteria into two classes: 
the spherical cocci and the rod-shaped 
bacilli. All of these and others preceded 
Pasteur. Most of them were botanists, 
who regarded the micro-organisms as 
mere vegetation. Not one of them had 
any vision of the relation of their dis- 
coveries to human life and health, or 
of the development of a great system of 
therapeutics and prophylaxis. That was 
reserved for Louis Pasteur. 

He began work chiefly as a chemist and 
as a student and practitioner of what 
we may call the mechanics of chemistry. 
His first important researches and dis- 
coveries were in crystallography and po- 
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larization; apparently as far as possible 
from biology. Yet from observing the 
effect of polarized light upon crystals of 
tartaric acid his transcendent vision 
swept through the whole gamut of 
science and beheld as its goal the elimi- 
nation of all communicable diseases 
from the world! 

His study of tartaric-acid crystals—in 
processes of wine manufacture—led him 
directly to the study of fermentation, 
which at that time was one of the most 
obscure of processes, understood by no- 
body. Perhaps the theory nearest to the 
truth was that of Cagnaird-Latour, who 
held that beer yeast was a vegetable 
product. In this he was supported by 
Schwann and Kuetzing. But Berzelius 
contradicted him, insisting that fermen- 
tation was due to what he described as 
catalytic force; and Liebig also con- 
demned his notions, insisting that the 
process in question was purely mechani- 
cal and had nothing to do with life, 
either animal or vegetable. In such 
division of what was then the foremost 
scientific opinion of the world, it was 
not to be wondered at that Claude Ber- 
nard in despair dismissed the whole 
subject as hopelessly obscure. 

Pasteur, however, regarded obscurity 
as something to be enlightened and an 
obstacle as something to be overcome. 
His rule of action was to “prove all 
things” by practical and precise experi- 
ment. So he presently was able to 
demonstrate that fermentation in all its 
forms was not a mechanical but a bio- 
logical process, and was a phenomenon 
not of vegetable but of animal life. This 
led straight to a battle royal over abio- 
genesis. Long before Harvey had pro- 
pounded the great truth, Omne vivum 
ex ovo—or ex vivo; or, All life comes 
from living germs. But he never proved 
it. He could not prove it. And for all 
the years after him until Pasteur’s time 
belief in spontaneous generation widely 
prevailed. Dead matter through proc- 
esses of fermentation or putrefaction or 
otherwise was supposed to be trans- 
formed into living matter. Obviously, 
there was—there could be—no more im- 
portant problem than this in the whole 
domain of biological science; indeed, in 
cosmogony itself. Many great scientists 
devoted themselves to it: Spallanzani, 
Schulze, Schwann, Schroeder, Dusch, 
and others. But Pasteur and Pouchet 
were the supreme protagonists, the one 
on the one side, the other on the other, 
in the greatest duel in the history of 
science. The result was the complete 
demonstration and confirmation of Har- 
vey’s law of the origin of life—that, 
and the conception of Pasteur’s trans- 
cendent vision of the elimination from 
the world of all zymotic plagues. 

I shall not undertake to review even 
in brief synopsis his gigantic work on 
the etiology of communicable diseases, 
of the prevention of infection, and on 
prevention or cure by means of inocula- 
tion. To the first and -third of these 
achievements he devoted himself, leav- 
ing the second to his illustrious contem- 
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porary and part disciple, Lister, whom 
he had inspired and taught by his re- 
searches into fermentation. Had it not 
been for Pasteur, there would have been 
none of the achievements of Lister. In 
like manner, from Pasteur’s researches 
and demonstrations proceeded, not only 
his own achievements against pebrine, 
anthrax, rabies, and what not; but also 
those of Neisser, Hansen, Koch, Roux, 
Yersin, Metchnikoff, Behring, Kitasato, 
Haffkine, Finlay, Ross, Wright, Semple, 
and their compeers in combating gland- 
ers, tetanus, diphtheria, typhoid, cholera, 
yellow fever, malaria, bubonic plague, 
leprosy, pneumonia, and other ills that 
flesh is heir to. There was an old-time 
epigram— 
Si Lyra non lyrasset, 
Lutherus non saltasset. 

There may be some question as to the 
influence which Nicholas de Lyra exer- 
cised upon the Reformation. There can 
be none as to that which Louis Pasteur 
exerted upon the whole vast and still 
expanding science of bacteriopathology 
and bacteriotherapy. 

That was and is the meaning, the sig- 
nificance, of Pasteur to the world, in 
terms of material science and of human 
health and life. Yet as the centenary of 
his birth (December 27, 1822) ‘ap- 
proaches there comes to mind a still 
loftier significance, further reaching 
and more enduring, since it has to do, 
not alone with the material, but also 
with the intellectual and the spiritual 
domain of man. And that higher signifi- 
cance is threefold. 

First, vision. Conspicuously and su- 
premely above his forerunners and his 
contemporaries, Pasteur was a man of 
vision. One of the eminent scholars of 
our own day has said that if a man has 
not vision he can never be a great scien- 
tist. Assuredly, he can never be su- 
premely great. Thousands of persons 
before Galileo saw the lamp swinging in 
the church at Pisa, but only he had the 
vision to perceive in it an ocular demon- 
stration of a great natural law. Thou- 
sands before Newton had seen apples 
fall from trees to the ground, but it was 
reserved for his transcendent vision to 
see in that familiar phenomenon the 
principle which controlled the innumer- 
able spheres of the immeasurable uni- 
verse. So, while many others perceived 
the phenomena of fermentation and 
putrefaction and the myriad teeming 
micro-organisms therein, it required the 
vision of Pasteur to see in them the fac- 
tors at once of disease and of health, of 
death and of life, and the assured high- 
road to conquest over the deadliest of 
pestilences. 

Second, unity. I have recalled the fact 
that he began work as a chemist, as far 
removed as- possible from biology. In- 
deed, he was for that reason at first 
reluctant to undertake the bacterial com- 
mission which Dumas urged upon him. 
But from the chemistry of crystals and 
of light he made his consistent way 
through organic chemistry and so into 
biology, demonstrating the essential con- 
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nection between the two and disclosing 
the reciprocal influences of chemistry 
upon biology and of biology upon chem- 
istry. No man ever contributed more to 
recognition of the coherent unity of 
science. Or perhaps it would be better 
to say the harmony of science; for 
mechanical, chemical, and biological 
Processes are not identical, though they 
are all directly interrelated. 

Third, faith. There never was a more 
timely or more suggestive coincidence in 
human history than that of Pasteur’s 
contemporaneity with Darwin and Hux- 
ley and Haeckel and their colleagues in 
the purely materialistic exploitation of 
the philosophy of evolution. Darwin 
himself probably never relinquished 
spiritual faith; but a host of others, 
strong in the strength of his great name, 
went to extremes that he never would 
have sanctioned in proclaiming an ir- 
remediable antagonism between science 
and religious faith—extremes culminat- 
ing in the monstrous proposition that, 
even though there was no possibility of 
proving that spontaneous generation 
ever had occurred or could occur, yet “it 
must be so, for otherwise we should be 
compelled to believe in God”! Amid 
such counsels and such propaganda it 
was indescribably impressive that Pas- 
teur, the peer of the foremost scientists 
of his age, and the superior of all others 
in that department of scientific research 
and demonstration which was most per- 
tinent and essential to the determina- 
tion of the controversy between science 
and faith, stood resolutely and inflexibly 
on the side of spiritual and Christian 
faith. Perhaps I should say that he 
stood for faith, but not against science. 
For here again his marvelous vision was 
triumphant. He saw that between true 
faith and true science there was not, 
there could not be, conflict or contro- 
versy. For here again his principle of 
unity, or of harmony, prevailed. Just as 
all departments of science—mechanical, 
chemical, biological—so far as they were 
true must be in perfect accord, so 
science, so far as it was true, and faith, 
so far as it was true, must also be in 
exact harmony. Others before him had 
believed this. Guyot as a geologist and 
Gray as a botanist had declared it. But 
it was reserved for Pasteur as a biolo- 
gist, and therefore concerned with the 
very highest phases of science, not only 
to believe it and to declare it, but, so 
far as was humanly possible, to demon- 
strate it; at any rate, to demonstrate it 
to a degree quite irrefutable by his 
opponents. 

Such was the threefold significance of 
the immortal sage who was born into 
the world a century ago—the harmony 
of science in all its parts, the harmony 
between material science and spiritual 
faith, and the application of the pro- 





foundest principles of science to the 


healing of the nations, so that men 
might have life and have it more 
abundantly. That is what Louis Pasteur 
meant and means and will ever mean to 
the world. 




























































GETTING A BONUS FROM THE LAND 
THE STORY OF DISABLED 






VETERANS WHO 


ARE REHABILITATING THEMSELVES 


BY EARL CHRISTMAS 

















THE FODDER IS IN THE SHOCK AT VETERANSVILLE, AND IT GREW ON LAND CLEARED 


THIS LAST YEAR. HOW’S 


“ HERE do we go from here?” 
The familiar question of war 
time popped up in a discus- 


sion among some disabled soldiers at the 
Minnesota School of Agriculture last 
winter. They were being trained in 
agricultural pursuits there at the ex- 
pense of the Government, just as thou- 
sands of other young men throughout 
the country who were disabled in the 
war are being prepared for new places 
of usefulness in society. 

But one day, not far away, they would 
finish their allotted period of training 
and be graduated. What could they .do 
then? That was the burning question. 

True, they would have had three years 
of training in a good agricultural school, 
but these former doughboys wanted 
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THAT FOR QUICK RESULTS? 


some more practical results. Unless 
they got something else, they reasoned, 
they would be only educated farm-hands 
when their training was over. Now the 
prospect of being farm-hands, even edu- 
cated farm-hands, did not appeal to 
these former soldiers. 

Then some one sprang the big idea. 
They would become landowners and 
take the rest of their training farming 
their own land. It sounded fine. Most 
of the men in the group had come from 
the farms at the call of war, and the 
suggestion that each. go back to the land 
as the owner of a farm of his own had a 
genuine appeal. 

Buy a farm, yes; but how? Purchas- 
ing farms in these days of $200 and $300 
an acre land requires money, and dis- 


abled soldiers certainly are not capital- 
ists. 

But there were pioneering spirits in 
that little group. One of them thought 
of the cut-over lands. 

In northern Minnesota, as in northern 
Wisconsin and Michigan, there are mill- 
ions of acres of these lands. Once they 
were covered by great forests, but the 
ax of the lumberman and the red tongue 
of fire have exacted a heavy toll. Amid 
the stumps and wasted timber new trees 
are growing up in many places. Often 
there is a tangled mass of brush, old 
timber, and new vegetation. 

In other sections no young trees have 
come up, as if to leave the cemetery of 
the forest inviolate. Here one finds 
acres and acres of stumps or great 
charred wastes with: the blackened 
trunks of trees still standing like shad- 
owy ghosts of the forest that was. 

To the settler the cut-over country 
offers a fight. In it one finds perhaps 
the last frontier. Far up in these cut- 
over lands men are struggling against 
great odds to clear farms in the wilder- 
ness, just as men of another generation 
wrested from the forest now prosperous 
farming communities farther south. But 
men have a way of persevering, and the 
brush line is constantly being pushed 
farther north. . 

The disabled soldiers at the Minnesota 
school decided to make the fight. They 
would settle on adjoining tracts of land. 
That would prevent the isolation which 
too often is the lot of the settler in the 
north country, and they could help each 
other in the land clearing. Soon a com- 
mittee was on the hunt for a location. 

After many disappointments, a suit- 
able tract was found near McGrath, Min- 
nesota. Representatives of the Veterans’ 


- Bureau and the College of Agriculture 


looked it over, and the purchases fol- 
lewed. Some thirty veterans bought 
farms in the community, ranging in size 
from forty to eighty acres. Most of 
them had little or no money except their 
monthly checks from the Government, 
running from $80 to $150 a month, but 
easy payments were arranged with the 
owner of the land. In some cases the 
initial payment was only $1. Earnest- 
ness of purpose was a greater considera- 
tion. The monthly payments ranged 
from $20 to $50 a month. The cost of 
the land varied from $20 to $25 an acre. 

Thus Veteransville, Minnesota, came 
into. being. The former soldiers gave 
that name to the little settlement about 
which they are developing their farms. 
Formerly it bore the name of White 
Pine, but a petition has been forwarded 
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to the Post Office Department asking 
that the name be changed. 

Veteransville is a town of veterans. 
All the men who live in and around it 
were wounded, gassed, or otherwise in- 
capacitated in service. 

On April 7, just five years after the 
beginning of the war, the former dough- 
boys arrived at Veteransville, and, armed 
with the grubbing hoe and the ax, began 
a new and perhaps greater fight in their 
careers. Soon warlike explosives de- 
signed for blowing up the strongholds 
of the Germans were set to work blow- 
ing up the deeply intrenched stumps. 





VETFRANSVILLE TOLERATES NOTHING STRONGER THAN SODA POP, 


OUT TO HIS SORROW 


Reveille would sound at 5:30 A.M., and 
soon after the veterans would be on the 
firing line. All summer they kept it 
up. No retreats, no replacements, no 
rest camp. At times it. looked discourag- 
ing, but nobody quit voluntarily. 

When fall came, cach man had five 
acres of his farm cleared and ready for 
the plow. Old settlers in the community 
were amazed. Many of them had spent 
five years in the cut-over country with- 
out getting as much done. 

Moreover, most of the veterans had 
raised all the potatoes, vegetables, and 
garden stuff they needed. Knute Loth- 


AS ONE MAN FOUND 


berg had a good crop of corn, part of 
it planted on land cleared this year. 
Incidentally, that is getting results 
pretty fast. No wonder. old settlers in 
the community were amazed at the way 
those soldiers did things! 

When I visited it this fall, Veterans- 
ville was a humming center of industry. 
The clearing work was going on full 
blast. Log houses were being erected 
in little clearings in the woods. 

A former soldier led the way down a 
narrow path. He said it would be a 
walk of a mile or two. We walked on 
along the winding footpath, and at 

















THE MEN WORK TOGETHER IN BUILDING, AND HOMES GO UP IN SHORT ORDER 
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THIS MAN IS BUILDING A HOME FROM MATERIAL CUT FROM HIS OWN FARM. NEXT 
YEAR HE WILL BUILD A BIGGER HOME AND USE THIS BUILDING FOR A HEN-HOUSE 


length came to a brand-new log house 
in a clearing. Inside a young woman 
was preparing the evening meal. 

“That is one of the soldiers’ homes,” 
said my companion. “Kinda homelike, 
don’t you think?” 

He led the way on down the path. 
You see, these pioneers at Veteransville 
have gone even beyond the roads. But 
the roads will follow in short order. 
The township had an election not long 
ago to vote bonds for the building of 
roads. Some of the old settlers opposed 
the procedure, but the soldiers carried 
the election. 

Presently we came to another clearing, 
where a log house was in the process of 
construction. 

“This man will live in this log house 
this winter,” said my companion. “Next 
year he will build a bigger and better 
house, and use this building for a hen- 
house. The plan is for every man to 
start out as simply as possible, and 
never go in debt.” 

On our walk we passed many clear- 
ings. Altogether, thirty-six veterans 
have bought land in the community. 
This particular walk happened to be on 
a Sunday, and no work was being done. 
Yet at nearly every place we found men 
looking over their farms. 

“T like to just sit here and dream it 
all out,” one big fellow explained. “I 
am going to have my house there on 
that hill. It is going to be a log house, 
with a fireplace. Yes, and shelves 
around the fireplace for books.” 

At length we came back to the bar- 
racks where the unmarried men at Vet- 
eransville have their living quarters. 
About one-third of the men are married 
and have their own houses. The others 
live in a barracks not so much different 
from those of war time. 

In the barracks a lively discussion 
was on. It concerned plans for the com- 
ing school, which, I learned, was to be 
held at Veteransville. Instead of leav- 
ing their farms and going back to St. 


Paul to complete their training in the 
School of Agriculture.there, they would 
take the rest of their training on their 
own farms. The school would come out 
to them—dairy experts, poultry experts, 
and all. 

The men themselves asked for this 
kind of training, and the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau set about to arrange for it. None 
of the expensive living, none of the dis- 
tractions of the city! Most of the men 
at Veteransville took their first year of 
training at the School of Agriculture in 
St. Paul. Few were able to save any 
money out of the funds provided by the 
Government for their maintenance dur- 
ing the training period. 

Now these same men not only are 
making regular payments on their lands, 
but are laying away money to buy live 
stock and equipment. Some were in 
debt when they came to Veteransville, 
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but since have got out of debt and 
started saving. In three years most of 
them will have their land and buildings 
paid for and some live stock. The Gov- 
ernment payments just about enabled 
the men to support themselves in the 
cities, as intended, but with the lower 
living costs at Veteransville they find it 
possible to meet the payments on their 
farms and equip them. 

Then there’s the matter of health. A 
man at McGrath who has followed the 
progress of the venture said: 

“When they came up here, many were 
pale and thin. After they had been 
working outdoors a while, away from 
the smoke and dirt of the city, they be 
came healthy and robust. One fellow 
when he came up here two months ago 
couldn’t walk two blocks without play- 
ing out. Now he is just as husky as 
any of them.” 

Indeed, one would have to go far to 
find a hardier group of settlers. Some 
of the men came to Veteransville as 
tuberculosis cases. Two were machinists 
who had to give up this work for an out- 
door occupation because of tuberculosis. 
Certainly, none of them look like it now. 

Disabled? Yes, they were disabled. 
There’s Joe Sandkamp. Joe had part of 
his spine shot away and wears a brace, 
but*he wields an ax with the best of 
them at Veteransville. Otto Ellig got a 
shrapnel wound in the thigh, and limps 
a bit, but he certainly is an active 
casualty. A German bullet went through 
T. A. Olson’s lung. Many of the boys 
were gassed. All the fighting divisions 
are represented among those thirty-six 
men—but war stories are taboo at 
Veteransville. Casualties once, perhaps, 
but you’d never know it now from 
watching the way these men are making 
the stumps fly. 

The men work in squads while doing 
their clearing. Perhaps the army got 
them in the habit. The squad works a 

















LOG HOUSES LIKE THIS ARE GOING UP IN LITTLE CLEARINGS IN THE WOODS AROUND 
VETERANSVILLE TO FURNISH HOMES FOR FORMER SOLDIERS WHO ARE GOING BACK TO 
THE LAND 
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while on one man’s farm, and then goes 
to another, and so on around. 

Some of the veterans are going into 
dairying. Others are going to specialize 
in poultry and bees. Moreover, they are 
going to standardize their products. All 
will have the same breed of cows and the 
same kind of chickens. Eggs sent to 
market will bear the Veteransville stamp 
and the number of the farmer shipping 
them. So will the butter and honey be 
marked. Products of the Veteransville 
farms in time will command premiums 
in the cities. 

The men will] sell their products to- 
gether. Purchases also are pooled. On 
a car-load of picriec acid the former sol- 
diers pooled their orders and saved 
$2,000. Ownership as well as operation 
of a man’s farm is an individual matter. 

But all is not work at Veteransville. 
A baseball team offers outlet for athletic 
energies. Every two weeks a dance is 
held, and the settlers come from miles 
around. An old barn was converted into 
a fine dance-hall. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Once an outsider brought in some 
moonshine expecting generous profits at 
the veterans’ dance. Instead, he got 
thrown out rather roughly. The soldiers 
had one of their number appointed a 
deputy sheriff, and no vender of liquor 
has had the temerity to come near 
Veteransville since. 

The former soldiers held a Memorial 
Day celebration, the first ever seen in 
that section of the country. Settlers 
came from fifteen and twenty miles to 
attend the services. A hundred automo- 
biles were counted at Veteransville that 
day. More and more Veteransville is 
becoming the center of activities for a 
wide territory. 

Questions affecting the settlement as 
a whole are handled through the Veter- 
ansville Association. 

The soldiers first took up quarters in 
an old logging camp. White Pine was 
the headquarters for James E. McGrath, 
who year after year floated down the 
Snake River millions of feet of timber 
which he cut along its upper reaches. 


‘Snake River. 
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But the last logs have gone down the 
Small sawmills now are 
grinding up the final bits of timber into 
lath. Soon this will be done. 

Hardly does the lumberman finish his 
work when a new pioneer comes in, the 
disabled soldier seeking to rehabilitate 
himself. The veterans even took over 
some of the buildings of the old logging 
camp. An old barn was cleaned up, 
floored, and whitewashed to make a bar- 
racks for the single men. 

Several log buildings in the camp 
house the families of the married men 
while their homes are building. Veter- 
ansville also has a store, a post office, 
and several other buildings. It has a 
schoolhouse, where the children are 
taught by the wife of one of the former 
soldiers. In time it will have a cream- 
ery, a blacksmith shop, a community 
center, and all the adjuncts of a first- 
class town. At least such is the vision 
of its founders, who expect it to become 
the nucleus of a large community of 
former soldiers. 


BOLSHEVISM, THE CHURCH, AND THE HOME 


AN AMERICAN 


RELIEF OFFICIAL 


CONDITIONS AS HE FOUND THEM 


The following statement has been obtained from a former 
American Relief official who lately returned from Russia, 
and who is entirely reliable. His name is withheld because 
to reveal it would lead to the discovery by the Soviet Gov- 


to have remarked, in the course 
of conversation, “There are two 
preat obstacles to the spread of the So- 
cial Revolution—the church and the 
home—and both must be swept aside.” 

There is sound psychology in this so 
far as the home is concerned. The 
Soviet Government is purely Communis- 
tic. The greatest incentive with most 
men to the acquisition of property is the 
desire to provide for those whom they 
love. If the home, which fosters family 
affection, can be broken up, this incen- 
tive will disappear, and the strongest 
objection to Communism, which’ seems 
now to be ingrained in most people, will 
disappear with it. 

But the statement has especial impor- 
tancé because it affords the true ex- 
planation of certain facts which have 
recently been brought to the attention of 
the public through the newspapers. 
Despatches have told of the arrest of 
Russian bishops and their condemnation 
to death. Tihon, Patriarch of Moscow 
and head of the Russian Church, is said 
to be in prison, and the Church as a 
whole has been charged with failing in 
its duty to the Russian people during 
the famine. What has really happened 
is this. 

The fight against the Church began in 
1917, as soon as the Bolsheviki came 


De the war Tchicherin is said 


into power. The Reds took possession of 
church property wherever possible—mon- 
asteries, convents, schools, the houses of 
priests and bishops. The Soviet abol- 
ished the theological seminaries, so that 
the supply of priests might be cut off, it 
closed the parish schools and passed a 
law forbidding any religious instruction 
to be given outside of the home to youth 
under eighteen years of age. Priests 
were arrested and shot for teaching 
their young people the basic elements of 
their religion. According to figures 
given by the Reds and recently pub- 
lished in the Soviet newspapers, twenty- 
eight bishops and over twelve hundred 
priests have been executed by them 
since 1917. 

But the most insidious attack has 
been made within the-last year, since 
the great famine came. This was the 
charge that the Church had. refused to 
help the starving millions of Russia, 
and that their deaths have been due to 
its neglect. Of course the object of this 
was to discredit the Church with the 
people and to prepare the way for the 
spoliation which was purposed. The 
Soviet took care to make out an appar- 
ent case against the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities, though in doing so it has 
deliberately suppressed the truth, a 
course which prominent Belsheviki have 
boasted that they never hesitated to pur- 


DESCRIBES 
IN RUSSIA 


ernment of the people with whom he has been in contact, 
and that Government would certainly take summary ven- 
geance on them for making him acquainted with the true 
facts.—THE EpITors. 


sue. At Genoa one of them gloried 
publicly in the fact that they never kept 
their word about anything when it 
suited them to break it. 

In truth, the Church had been anxious 
to help its people from the outset. The 
first account which gave an adequate 
idea of the extent of the famine was con- 
tained in a despatch from the Patriarch 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, asking 
for help. This despatch was not permit- 
ted to be delivered to the Archbishop, 
but found its way into the press, both on 
the Continent and in England. In addi- 
tion to this, the Patriarch requested 
to be permitted to take a full share in 
the relief work of the Gorki Committee 
in 1921, with the understanding, how- 
ever, that the representatives of the 
Church should know how the money 
which they raised was spent. He 
thought, not unreasonably, that he ought 
to be in a position to assure people who 
responded to his appeals that their 
money had gone where it was meant to 
go. This request was absolutely refused. 
Public notices with the Patriarch’s name 
on them were not allowed to be pub- 
lished, and no document was permitted 
to appear under his authority or the 
authority of the Church. 

Next, the Patriarch offered to collect 
food in kind, and have it distributed 
among the people in the famine districts 
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by the parishes, and this also was re- 
fused. 

In March of the present year the 
Soviet Government ordered the Patri- 
arch to issue an ecclesiastical decree 
directing the bishops and clergy to sur- 
render the Church’s. treasures through- 
out the country, because, as they said, of 
the famine, but with no assurance or 
guaranty that the proceeds from the sale 
or other disposal of these treasures 
would be applied to the feeding of the 
starving people. The Patriarch made 
ine grave answer that he and his col- 
leagues were forbidden by their oaths 
and the canons of the Church to dispose 
of the property of the Church, which 
was, and had been from time imme- 
morial, devoted to sacred purposes. He 
did not say that it could not be disposed 
of by any means, but that it could not 
be disposed of in a reckless manner, or 
without the Church’s knowing what was 
done with it; that the danger of sacrilege 
would certainly arise, and that he was 
not, therefore, in a position to do what 
was directed without violating his oath. 

But he went on to say: “We are pre- 
pared on behalf of the Church to under- 
take to raise the very money you think 
you will get by the sale of these treas- 
ures and to be responsible for seeing 
that the money goes to the famine areas, 
if you will leave the treasures where 
they are and allow us to deal with them 
as seems to us to be consistent with the 
oaths we have taken and the promises 
we have made.” 

The answer came at once: “We re 
fuse to allow any such arrangement to 
be made,” and the commissars were 
ordered to go into the churches, to tear 
down the ornaments, some of them of 
extraordinary interest, antiquity, and 
beauty—ikons, vessels, books, hangings, 
ete.—to take them in defiance of their 
custodians (the priests of the Church), 
and to allow no interference at all. 

Now the Russian people have always 
been devoted to their Church, and since 
the Bolshevist troubles have come they 
have resorted to the churches more 
than ever, for, since man seemed to have 
deserted them, they had no place to turn 
but to God. In fact, there has been a 
great religious revival throughout the 
whole country, which has been com- 
mented on by all observers. Naturally, 
when the commissars began their work 
of spoliation disturbances arose. There- 
upon the Soviet arrested a number of 
priests and bishops, charged them with 
inciting the people to riot, tried, and 
sentenced them to death. Moreover, it 
was their opportunity to deal with 
Tihon. Here in New York, where he 
lived for some years as Archbishop, he 
was greatly respected; in Russia he was 
profoundly reverenced. Sir Paul Dukes, 
in his enlightening book on Russia, “The 
Red Dusk and To-morrow,” quotes a 
workman as saying: “There is only one 
man in the whole of Russia whom the 
Bolsheviki fear from the bottom of their 
hearts, and that is Tihon, Patriarch of 
the Russian Church.” 





* prison. 






THE OUTLOOK 


Tihon was arrested and thrown into 
This was denied by the Soviet, 
who asserted that “he was living in a 
monastery.” So he was—in the Donsky 
Monastery at Moscow, which is used as 
a prison for ecclesiastics. It was re- 
ported some time ago that he had been 
taken to Petrograd for trial, and if he 
is tried there is no slightest doubt 
that he will be convicted on some 
trumped-up charge and sentenced to 
death. Whether the Patriarch and the 
other bishops and priests who are under 
sentence of death will be executed will 
depend on whether the Soviet Govern- 
ment thinks it to its advantage in its 
dealings with the outside world, in the 
matter of loans, etc., to appear to be be- 
coming more moderate in its policy. 
That it has changed its heart is un- 
thinkable, for the same set of men are 
still in control who have deluged Russia 
with blood. 

There is one other insidious method 
by which the Bolsheviki are attacking 
the Church, and that is by encouraging 
other sects to come into the country and 
do propaganda at the expense of the 
national Church. This would account, 
for instance, for its extremely friendly 
attitude towards the Roman Church, of 
which we have read lately in the news- 
papers. Certain American sects are en- 
gaged in this work, and it ought to be 
impressed upon them that by what they 
are doing, which weakens the national 
Church, they are only playing the Bolsh- 
evists’ game and working to their own 
ultimate disadvantage. If the Russian 
Church were destroyed, these newcomers 
would be easy victims. There ought to 
be churchmanship in America wise and 
resourceful enough 
spiritually without making common 
cause with the Communists, which is 
what some sects are doing now. 

In fact, the Soviet was rightly alive 
to its danger from the Church. Not long 
ago a distinguished Russian remarked 
that his country had passed through 
several such crises as the present, and 
when he was asked how it had come 
out of them he replied, unhesitatingly, 
“Through religion and the Church.” The 
Bolsheviki never forget that history may 
repeat itself. 

In dealing with the home the Soviet’s 
methods were a little less direct than in 
dealing with the Church. They began 
by taking away the home-maker’ the 
mother, as much as possible. Everybody 
in Russia is more or less dependent on 
rations for food, and the Government 
rationed men who were employed, but 
not their wives, unless they too had 
jobs. This took the mother away from 
the home a great part of the day, neces- 
sarily. Then the Soviet established in- 
stitutions where fathers and mothers, 
while not actually compelled to do so, 
were encouraged to send their children 
to be brought up. This served a double 
purpose—to break up family life and to 
give the Bolsheviki a chance to bring up 
the children as good Communists. For- 
tunately, it has not succeeded. The 


to serve Russia 


food.” 


institutions have generally proved dis- 
astrous failures, often with shocking 
conditions, and recently in many cases 
parents have been directed to send and 
take their children back: ‘We are clos- 
ing the house; come and take them 
away.” No better sign of the failure of 
Communism in Russia could be given 
than this. 

The misery of the starving people in 
the famine areas, naturally and properly, 
is what has been brought most to the 
attention of the American people, yet 
there are other forms of suffering which 
are hardly less poignant. One of these 
is the great blight which has fallen on 
the intelligentsia, the educated classes. 
The American Relief by its food parcel 
system has done a work for them which 
has been not the least of the benefits 
which it has brought to Russia. The 
condition of these people, especially 
those engaged in teaching, is inexpres 
sibly pitiable, not only because of the 
under-feeding, not to call it slow starva- 
tion, which they are obliged to face, but 
because of their intellectual hunger. 

As for the physical hunger, the ration 
for a professor in one university, not in 
the famine region, is eighteen pounds of 
food a month. The average American 
eats approximately four pounds of food 
a day. No wonder that a petition from 
this institution gave the names of six 
professors who had recently died, nor 
that the remaining two hundred ap 
pealed to “the Civilized Scientific and 
Humane Societies of the United States 
to extend help, without which the uni 
versity within the ensuing year had only 
to finish its existence.” 

An appeal for relief early in 1922 by 
the music teachers of one of the princi- 
pal cities was addressed “To the citizens 
of our friendly country in the hope of a 
favorable answer to this entreaty of our 
starving artists. ... We receive toc lit- 
tle food and money. On the market 
everything is too dear, and our essential 
nourishment consists of cabbage, frozen 
potatoes, and scanty portions of bad rye 
bread. Our Association counts no less 
than 2,000 members, and among ihem 
not less than 500 are in bitter want of 
And almost more numerous than 
the appeals for food from the highly 
educated classes have been the requests 
that scientific material be obtained for 
them, since they have been cut off from 
it since the beginning of the war. Elec- 
tricians, physiologists, and other special- 
ists declare that they have heard noth- 
ing new in their spheres since 1914. 

Something of the general frame of 
mind of these poor people may be gath- 
ered from the case of one woman, gently 
nurtured and highly cultivated, who 
came to see one of our Relief officers. 
When he had received her, the Ameri- 
can stepped out into the hall, called a 
servant, and told her to bring a couple 
of cups of tea and some cakes. When 
they came, the young woman burst into 
tears. ‘“What’s the matter?” “Oh, I did 
not know that there was a man in Rus- 
sia with so much courtesy left!” 
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Photograph by Edith S. Watson, East Windsor Hill, Conn. 





A WAYSIDE KITCHEN IN VERA CRUZ, MEXICO 




































































THE BOOK TABLE 


MR. LOCKE’S AWFUL BELIEF IN HUMANITY 
BY JAMES WEDGWOOD DRAWBELL 


“The Tale of Triona,” Alexis Triona 

wins fame through the publication 
of a volume which is, in fundamentals, 
a plagiarism. The lie is discovered by 
his adoring wife, Olivia; Triona, in 
shame, hides himself away for a year, 
is finally reconciled to his wife, and 
comes back to society with a confession 
of the part he played in the creation of 
the book. 

Writing to the “Times,” he tells how, 
finding the notes on the dead body of an 
espionage agent in Russia, he came to 
take the story as his own and wrote it 
as such, adopting the romantic name of 
Alexis Triona in place of the somewhat 
prosaic one of John Briggs. 

Despite the fact that his own Drill- 
iance made the book, Briggs’s part has 
of course been an ignominious one; but 
he is prepared, backed up by his wife, 
to make matters clear to the public and 
stand free of his guilt for all time. He 
expects all sorts of uproars from the 
publication of his letter of confession. 

Mr. Locke is wonderfully kind! This 
is what he says: 

But as they had planned so did it 
not turn out. -Rowington gave news 
that Onslow and Wedderburn had 
dropped the question. Why revive 
dead controversy? But Triona and 
Olivia insisted. The letter on the 
origin of “Through Blood and Snow,” 
signed “John Briggs,” appeared in the 
“Times.” A few references to it ap- 
peared in the next weekly “Press.” 
But that was all. No one was inter- 
ested. “Through Blood and Snow” 
was forgotten. The events of 1917 in 
Russia were ancient history. . 
What did the reading world care what 
Alexis Triona’s real name was or how 
he obtained the material for his brill- 


if William J. Locke’s latest book, 


iant book? 
I repeat, Mr. Locke is wonderfully 
kind. Would that many more people 


were built the same way. Just what 
would have happened under the circum- 
stances in real life is something like the 
following. 


Scene: The news-room 
newspapers in the city. 

Time: Morning. 

A lynx-eyed city editor sits in his 
chair reading. Suddenly he _ starts, 
pounces forward. There is quick play 
of right hand and a pair of scissors, and 
the sheet lies mutilated before him. 

“Scott! Whalen!” he barks, and from 
nowhere appear two keen-faced young 
men, who stand attentively before the 
Great One. 

“Seen Alexis Triona’s letter in the 
‘Times’ smorning?” he asks, looking 
piercingly at them. 

“No,” they both answer. 

“No, you wouldn’t! What d’you do on 


ded 
ia) 


of half the 


the way to the office? Sleep? Well, 
anyway, you know the chap I mean?” 

“Sure,” from both. 

“Right; get onto this. 
ter.” 

They read it together, while the other 
returns to his paper. 

“Gee! This is good!” bursts from 
both young men. 

“Glad you realize it,” the C. E. says, 
without looking up. “Now get right on 
it. Find out what’s back of it. You, 
Scott, get at Triona himself and his 
wife. Funny business this about being 
away for a whole year. See what it 
means. There’s a story somewhere.” 
He glances up. “Might be another 
woman in it, you know. See. Get at 
the servants. Whalen, you get after 
this publisher fellow, Rowington. How 
much did he know when he published 
the book? Has he been keeping it dark? 
Is it a conspiracy between the two, and 
is this ‘Times’ dope just a free ad? You 
know what I want. Right, first edition, 
mind. Shoot!” 

Scott and Whalen rush out of the 
room. 

The city editor picks up the telephone. 

“Harry? Say, Harry, we’re running a 
page feature on this Alexis Triona stunt. 
... See his letter in the ‘Times’? You 
did, eh? Thought you would. ... Well, 
Harry, I-want you to fix me up with two 
or three pictures. You know the stuff. 
Triona and his wife. . . . Have they got 
any kids? H’m! Pity! Tell you what, 
rake up some of these Russian starva- 
tion pictures, will you? All right; let 
me know. ’By!” 

The city editor of half the papers in 
the city then jumps to his feet and 
barges through the door of the Sunday 
Magazine Section, disturbing the peace 
and quiet that reign therein. 

“Say, Jim,” he cracks out, and the 
spiders up in the corners look down in 
amazement at the disturbance. “What 
did we say about Triona’s book ‘Through 
Blood and Snow’ when it was published 
last year? Hunt it up, will you? And 
get me a copy of the book as well. I 
want some quotations from it.” 

Five minutes later he is glancing over 
the review. 

“H’m,” he mutters disconsolately, 
“this won’t do! ‘Wonderful .. . thrill- 
ing... the mark of truth is stamped on 
every page. It is only too clear that the 
author has lived through the agonizing 
experiences he so vividly describes. .. . 
Something more than a book... .’ Jim, 
what d’you mean by it? Spoiling the 
story like this! I wanted to say that 
at the time of publication the ‘Daily 
Squeal’ had been the only newspaper in 
the country to point out that the story 
should be taken with a pinch of salt. 
We can’t do that now.” 


Read that let- 


He thinks for a moment. 

“Tell you what! Find out what the 
sales of the book have been, will you? 
And (if you can) just what Triona has 
brought in from his little deception.” 

The man of books is moved to protest. 

“But, I say, old chap,” he ventures, 
“don’t you see this fellow Triona is do- 
ing a pretty big thing with this confes- 
sion? Why treat the story this way?” 

“Which way is that?” 

“Well, it seems pretty obvious, doesn’t 
ur” 

“That’s my affair. 
want the news?” 

“Well, God in heaven,” cries the other, 
“hasn’t the fellow given it them in his 
letter?” 

The city editor (of half the news- 
papers in the city) becomes immersed 
in documents. 


Don’t the people 


Scene: The office of the manager of 
half the photographic agencies and film 
news bureaus in the city. 

Time: Morning. 

The manager sits in his chair reading 
the morning paper. Suddenly he starts, 
pounces forward, and peers into the 
news sheet as if in recognition of a long- 
lost friend. Throwing down the paper, 
he raises grateful eyes to heaven, and 
as his hand reaches for the telephone he 
murmurs, wonderingly, “For the love of 
Pete!” 

“Say, Eddy,” he bawls down the tube, 
“have you seen the letter in the ‘Times’ 
*smorning from that guy Alexis Triona? 
You have, eh? Some story, boy! How 
many men have we got out on it? Eh? 
Good for you! Let’s see the results 
when you get ’em.” 

The manager then puts down the tele- 
plione reverently, leans back in his chair 
and twiddles his thumbs. Closing his 
eyes, he whistles softly to himself the 
“Song of Love.” 


Scene: The office of the manager of 
half the film-producing companies in the 
city. 

' Time: Forenoon, 

The manager sits in his comfortable 
chair reading. From his table a bevy 
of beautiful women smile dazzlingly 
towards him, but he ignores the photo- 
graphs, his attention having been drawn 
to something of more than ordinary 
interest in the news. Leaning forward, 
he pushes one of the row of white but- 
tons in his table. 

A minute later the door is opened 
noiselessly and a tall, well-groomed man 
enters the room. 

“Ah, Ward,” booms the man at the 
table, “I suppose you have done some- 
thing in the matter of this Triona con- 
fession?” 

“We have,” answers the newcomer. 
“We are negotiating now for the film 
rights of the book ‘Through Blood and 
Snow.’ As you know, we have tried in 
vain to get in touch with Triona during 
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the past year. But now I have Smith 
out on the job, and have already pre- 
pared the ground by a series of wires 
and phone calls. It appears, however, 
that Triona is besieged this morning.” 

“Naturally, naturally,” comes testily 
from the Mighty One, “but it was up to 
you to get in first. Let me know what 
progress you make.” 

Ward silently withdraws, and the 
manager, frowning, leans back in his 
chair and mutters: “Too bad, too bad! 
These fellows of mine want waking up 
badly.” 


Many scenes of a similar nature are 
being enacted all over the city, but we 
spare you them, and leap ahead. 

The scene is the interior of all the 
elevated trains, surface cars, and subway 
carriages of the city. The time is early 
evening on the same day. 

Packed masses of humanity are sway- 
ing and rolling with the lurch of motion. 
With eagerness they con the flaring 
headlines of the newspapers which, In 
some mysterious way, they have con- 
trived to bring safely and untorn 
through the crowds. 

Snatches of conversation can be heard 
above the roar and rattle of steel. Even 
the heavy breathing does not entirely 
drown the voices. 

*. « « SONRO SUF, GR? «<< 

“.. . That’s society for you! ... 

“|. . Funny thing how it wasn’t found 
out before ... seems to me... .” 

“.. « And hie wits, teo! ...” 

“. . . It says here that he’s been living 
away from her for a year... .” 

“.«.0 SOMRL 240 Bee ee Oe... 

“|... Says in my paper that he was 
secretly married to a girl in... .” 

“,..A Russjan princess, they say. 
... Gee! That’s the life for me... .” 

“. .. He get’s away with it, too. . 
Knows how to put it over... .” 

“...And his name! Some name, 
boy! ... Say, did you see that bit?...” 

“|... She’s not much to look at, is 
eet is 

“, .. You could tell by his picture 
he wasn’t an author... .” 

*. « « SUS My Opinion: ... < 

“... I haven’t read the book, but I 
think it’s a downright... .” 

“,.. They’re getting divorced. He 
was found at the... .” 

“,.. It was an awful book, anyway. 
... I never read it, but my sissy says 
she couldn’t understand a word... .” 

“.. . He’s not a Russian at all.... 
‘. .. What are the police doing, any- 


” 


” 


‘ 


how? ...” 

“,.. Wonder what his game is 
BOR? 6” 

“...Good thing the newspapers 


found him out... .” 

“. . . Oh, look! It’s to be on the pic- 
tutes. «. .” 

“. .. Shouldn’t be surprised if he 
commits suicide. .. .” 

“ ... Her, you mean! .. .” 


The last scene of all, perhaps, should 
be a little-picture of Triona and Olivia 


THE OUTLOOK 
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Diddlety, diddlety, dumpty, 
The cat ran up the Plum tree. 


—Mother Goose. 


FROM A WATER COLOR BY ARTHUR RACKHAM 


sitting together the same evening, a look 
of terrible bewilderment in their eyes— 
wondering whether, after all, it had not 
been the better part to go on acting the 
lie. 


Trifling little scenes, these. But they 


will be understood by the unfortunate 
people who have gone through this mill. 
In their, sad eyes I might be able to 
raise a gleam of understanding and pity. 

But would the pity be for Triona and 
his wife? 


THE NEW BOOKS 


PAINTING 
ARTHUR RACKHAM: A LIST OF BOOKS IL- 
LUSTRATED BY HIM. Compiled by Fred- 
erick Coykendall. With an Introductory 
Note by Martin Birnbaum. Privately printed, 
1922. 

Collectors and bibliophiles as well as 
illustrators will be interested in this 
beautifully printed little brochure, the 
product of the printing house of W. E. 
Rudge, of Mount Vernon, New York, and 
designed, we understand, by Mr. Bruce 
Rogers. Mr. Birnbaum’s introduction 
presents an enthusiastic yet discrimi- 
nating appreciation of Mr. Rackham’s 
work, which, as every one knows, has 
made many good books better during a 
score of years or more. Perhaps Rack- 
ham’s children are his most character- 
istic as well as his most popular crea- 
tions; though Milton’s “Comus” has very 
recently been illustrated by him, while 
in an earlier period he was attracted by 
Washington Irving’s books. A recent ex- 
hibition of Rackham’s work at the Scott 


and Fowles galleries in New York City 
has presented his original drawings for 
the first time to the public, and makes 
the issuing of this appreciation espe- 
cially appropriate. We reproduce above 
one of the characteristic drawings from 
“Mother Goose” as shown in this exhibi- 
tion. 


‘JULIAN ALDEN WEIR. By Duncan Phillips 


and Others. Illustrated. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. $15. 

This handsome book contains thirty- 
odd full-page plates showing in mono- 
tone the best of Weir’s work. With the 
appreciations by Duncan Phillips, Royal 
Cortissoz, Childe Hassam, J. B. Millet, 
and others, it constitutes a worthy me- 
morial of one of the most distinguished 
of American painters. 


EDUCATION 


PHYSICAL STANDARDS FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS. By Charles K. Taylor. The Acad- 
emy Press, Orange, New Jersey. $2. 


Mr. C. K. Taylor’s Outlook articles on 
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physical standards for boys and girls 
evoked a wider response than perhaps 
any other articles which appeared 
last year in this journal. A statement 
of the principles behind his standards 
and the method of their application, to- 
gether with complete tables for the 
measurement of boys and girls, is now 
available in book form. This compact 
and authoritative volume should be in 
the hands of every one interested in the 


physical welfare and development of 

children. 
POETRY 

ENCHANTED YEARS (THE). Edited by Pro- 

fessors John C. Metcalf and James 8S. Wil- 

son. Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. 
$1.50. 

Although a few of the poems con- 


tributed to “The Enchanted Years” have 
already appeared in periodicals and vol- 
umes, the majority of them are printed 
here for the first time. When it is 
pointed out that among the contributors 
to this volume are Lord Dunsany, D. H. 
Lawrence, H. D., Vachel Lindsay, Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, John Drinkwater, 
Ralph Hodgson, Thomas Hardy, Arthur 
Symons, and Walter de la Mare, to 
enumerate a few of the eighty poets 
present, it may readily be seen that the 
anthology is not without importance as 
an addition to the season’s poetry. The 
writers whose work appears in this book 
contributed their efforts as a centennial 
offering to the University of Virginia, 


( ye rivers like the Yukon and 
the Mackenzie, moving forever 
toward a distant goal, enthrall the 

imagination with a sense of irresistible 
power and perpetual motion that never 
comes to him who travels on still water. 
Old-timers who ran the Athabasca or the 
Slave River rapids in their canoes de- 
plore the passing of the ancient order; 
for, if the change reduced the personal 
risk, it also did away with the tingle 
and the thrill of battle amid the rocks 
in the foaming torrent to bring the scow 
or the York boat through. That bris 
tling adventure counted for more than a 
man’s pay. If there was peril, there 
was also the true romance, with “the 
bright eyes of danger.” The passenger 
learned to place his trust in Providence, 
his own paddle, and his tight-lipped pilot 
and not to rock the boat. The miracle 
was that so many frail cockle-shells 
came through unscathed. The wary 
river pioneers did not despise the dan- 
gers; familiarity never bred contempt. 
But they read the river as a scholar 
reads a book. They interpreted by a 
flash of intuition the meaning of every 
white ripple, every darkling patch or 
shifting color or revolving eddy. They 
seemed to possess an uncanny faculty 
for the divination of that which lay be- 
neath the surfaces. They had cool judg- 
ment and unshaken nerve. 


1 Other sketches of the Mackenzie River coun- 
try by Mr. Waldo will appear in subsequent 
issues, 
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and because this is so a number of the 
poems are concerned with the University 
itself, with Virginia, and with Edgar 
Allan Poe. However, most of the poems 
are on general subjects, and the reader 
may discover such delightful efforts as 
“Egypt,” by H. D.; “I Know All This 
When Gypsy Fiddles Cry,” by Vachel 
Lindsay; “Saul,” by George Sterling; 
and “Afterthoughts,” by Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson. 

SELECTED POEMS. By Laurence Binyon. The 

Macmillan Company, New York. $2. 

Mr. Laurence Binyon is an admirable 
example of what assiduous application 
in almost any art by an intelligent and 
sensitive man will do. When he first 
started writing verse, he wrote probably 
the worst poetry that any man of his 
prominence had ever perpetrated in 
England. But time went on and Mr. 
Binyon’s work grew better, until it 
reached that authentic plane which 
placed him among the lesser contempo- 
rary figures in English poetry. He has 
now reached that proud eminence which 
entitles him to a volume of “Selected 
Poems.” Some of the work included is 
mediocre, much of it is charming though 
not especially important, and a few 
pieces possess that distinguished ring of 
finality which proclaims the achieved 
poem. He is essentially a conservative 
in verse, employing time-honored meters, 
writing about Tristram and Iseult, Sir- 
mione, and “The Death of Adam.” His 
phrasing is clear and vibrant, albeit it 


RUNNING WATER’ 
BY FULLERTON WALDO 


“There was I lying in the bottom of 
the boat,” said a canoe passenger of the 
Athabasca Rapids,. “and Colonel Corn- 
wall sat there in the stern steering with 
his paddle, never once showing the faint- 
est trace of concern. I saw the blue sky 
and the clouds shooting by like steam 
blowing off. There was a roaring in my 
ears—we struck a rock, and caromed off 
again; we scudded out of a twisting, 
boiling chute into a placid reach, and I 
thanked my stars we had come to the 
end of the passage. And then.I learned 


that it was only the beginning, and the - 


merest ripple to what was to come. 
From a whirlpool where we spun like a 
helpless insect we were thrown against 
two rocks, the water rushing under the 
boat as we hung there. We had to get 
out and unload the canoe, then hoist it 
round the obstacle and let it down into 
a foaming pool. Colonel Cornwall 
grinned and said it was fun. I was 
gladder than Pollyanna when it was 
over.” 

The reckoning comes when the men 
who passed down the swift-flowing 
stream so lightly must ascend it. Great 
Bear River has a course of ninety miles 
between Great Bear Lake and the 
Mackenzie at Norman. The distance is 
descended by canoe in a day. When 
Inspector La Nauze, of the Mounted Po- 
lice, went up in quest of Eskimo mur- 
derers in 1915, he needed thirteen days. 
He had to take with him a scow laden 
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is but seldom that the truly distin- 
guished phrase flashes before the reader. 
He is frequently delicate in his appre- 
hensions of beauty. Here is an example 
of his lyric note at its best: 
MORN LIKE A THOUSAND SHINING SPEARS 
Morn like a thousand shining spears 
Terrible in the East appears. 
O hide me, leaves of lovely gloom, 
Where the young Dreams like lilies 
bloom! 


What is this music that I lose 

Now, in a world of fading clues? 
What wonders from beyond the seas 
And wild Arabian fragrancies? 


In vain I turn me back to where 
Stars made a palace of the air. 

In vain I hide my face away 

From the too bright invading Day. 


That which is come requires of me 
My utter truth and mystery. 

Return, you dreams, return to Night: 
My lover is the arméd Light. 


TRAVEL. AND DESCRIPTION 
WHITE HEART OF MOJAVE (THE). By Edna 
Brush Perkins. Illustrated. Boni & Live- 
right, New York. $3. 

Two women who loved adventure and 
beauty and the wild outdoors went to 
Death Valley, and one of them has made 
a good book about the trip to and in that 
desolate region, full of the atmosphere 
of the real desert. The account of the 
difficulties that beset the travelers in 
reaching their goal is entertaining and 
at times humorous, and the descriptions 
of desert scenery are unusually good. 


with provisions. This means the weari- 
some process known as “tracking,” by 
which the river-men must haul the ves- 
sel along the bank with tow ropes. All 
the old-timers can tell a generation fond 
of desk work and afraid of blistering its 
hands the wide difference between glid- 
ing down-stream and “bucking the cur- 
rent.” It is still a formidable feat to 
descend in a canoe the river Mackenzie, 
explored in 1789. To-day the canoeist, 
returning, can put his boat aboard a 
steamer; but Mackenzie, uncomplaining, 
worked his passage with his spruce pad- 
dle all the way back to Chipewyan, on 
Lake Athabasca. To paddle your own 
canoe had meaning then. 

Within fifty miles of Hay River, a 
hamlet at the southwest corner of Great 
Slave Lake, are the Alexandra Falls, on 
the stream that bears the same name as 
the settlement. The upper falls are 
eighty-five feet high, and a mile down 
the river are the lower falls, fifty-five 
feet high, a total drop of one hundred 
and forty feet. Twelve miles from the 
lake are rapids. Yet before it enters 
the lake the stream is moving so slowly 
that it seems stagnant. It is as brown 
as coffee, and an iridescent scum with a 
displeasing aroma forms upon it On 
either hand the banks exhibit vegetation 
of an almost tropic luxuriance. The 
traveler might imagine himself on a 
waterway of Amazonia, amid this lush 
growth of long grasses, willows, alders, 
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# and spruces, so abundant and thickset 


that in their rank, green opulence they 
seem nearer the hothouse tropics than 
the Arctic Circle. The air teems with 
insect life, and one half expects to find 
the corrugated snouts of alligators 
breaking the oily surface like water- 
logged driftwood here and there. Only 
the lily-pads are lacking to complete 
the picture of a sluggish stream of the 
Temperate or even the Torrid Zone. 
The people of the settlement forbear to 
drink the rusty water. They repair in- 
stead to the lake into which it so de- 
liberately empties. The lake is green 
and clean, with a tang of the saline and 
the marine, and emerging from the river 
to its sailless broad expanse is like go- 
ing from a moldy cellar to the windy 
freedom of a housetop. But the strange 
thing is that the very water which has 
so recently been furiously raging like the 
heathen of the psalm is now so placid. 
The falls, fairly comparable in form and 
beauty with Niagara, and the boisterous 
rapids below them have created a vehe- 
ment turbulence of which nothing ap- 
pears a short distance farther on. The 
fury was spent in sound and commotion, 
like the white heat of anger of a “husky” 
dog. The water of life has become the 
water of death—a Lethe or a Styx. 

No wonder the mortal term of man is 
compared with the course of a river. 
The parallel is obvious. Mere force and 
violence at the beginning may offer an 
imposing spectacle, but when the driv- 
ing energy gives out and the seething 
current of abounding vitality conforms 
to the channel of routine and acquiesces 
in low levels, forgetful of high origins, 
man’s life is no more a quickening force, 
a motive power, a servant of God like 
sunlight or fire, wind or frost. Salva- 
tion, for man or river, is in maintenance 
of motion. For a man the motion may 
be that of intellectual processes as well 
as physical. He need not brandish his 
arms to appear to be doing something. 
But his mind, at least, must work. This 
is what Thoreau means, when he says, 
“A man sits as many risks as he runs.” 
The danger to a solitary dweller in the 
North is that, with so much time on his 
hands and boundless space about him, 
he will not save his mind by means of 
the strenuous exertion it requires. He 
need not fear so much for the upkeep of 
his body. It has much to do to assure 
its warmth and nourishment. He will 
have the physical exercise of cutting 
wood, or minding trap lines, or fishing 
through the ice. The danger is that the 
soul may “dwindle, peak, and pine” for 
sustenance in the barren snowbound 
lands; that it will hibernate and sit in 
darkness the long night through; that 
the sun of summer will not dissipate the 
chill and rouse the soul from its endur- 
ing torpor. 

The mind and the river cannot afford 
to stand still. The mind must go on 
from strength to strength till finite life 
is merged with infinite love, even as the 
river, unhasting and unresting, cleaving 
& mountain, traversing a plain, finding 
a way and brooking no denial, goes on 
and on until it meets the sea. 

































Expansion 


A million new subscribers 
were linked to the Bell System 
during the past two years— 
putting into operation a mil- 
lion new routes of talk, and a 
corresponding increase in all 
intervening facilities such as 
switchboards, cable and long 
distance lines. 


No other country is so well 
equipped as the United States 
for telephone communication. 
Yet, because of this—because 
the telephone is so useful—the 
demand for service keeps 
growing greater. 


The growth of telephone 


toward Better Service 


demand in the United States 
is greater than the growth of 
population. It is an intensive 
growth. A\n increasing per- 
centage of the population is 
seeking telephone service. 


The Bell System is provid- 
ing for more investment, further 
technical achievement, more 
wires, switchboards and sta- 
tions—and more subscribers. 
The American people require 
The best 


service means the most compre- 


the best service. 


hensive service, not only for 
the necessities of to-day, but 
for the necessities of the future. 


“ BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 














RESTAURANT REVELATIONS 





KNICKERBOCKER GRILL 


Broadway at 42d Street, New York 


Luncheons— Dinners—Soupers Dansant 


Telephone Bryant 1846 


WOODMANSTEN INN 


Westchester, New York City 


Phone Westchester 3634-3872-3626 


JOSEPH L. PANL. 








































FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 





The Financial Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It will give to inquirers facts of record or information 
resulting from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service. 
All letters of inquiry should be addressed to THe OuTLOOK FinanctaL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 








STOCK DIVIDENDS 


dends are not taxable as income. A tax is payable on this 

form of income only in case the stock received is con- 
verted into cash; dividends of course may subject the owner of 
the shares to a surtax. 

The declaration of a stock dividend means that a corporation’s 
surplus is being capitalized. There seems to be some appre- 
hension on the part of corporations that an accumulated sur- 
plus, if it is a substantial one, may be subjected to a tax on the 


TT United States Supreme Court has ruled that stock divi- 


ground that it is larger than the legitimate requirements of the 
business demand. It has been suggested, therefore, that many 
of the corporations which have piled up big surplus accounts 
have adopted the stock-dividend method of cutting them down 
in order to escape the possibility of having them taxed. It is 
of course impossible to say whether this is or is not the case. 
The fact remains, however, that stock dividends have been of 
frequent occurrence this past autumn, and more are rumored. 
Many stocks have advanced in price on the strength of such 
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ESTABLISHED 1882 


Straus Buitpinc 
565 FifthAve , at 46th St. 
New York 


© 1923—S. W. S. & Co. 
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41 Years Without Loss to 
Any Investor 


ANOTHER year has been added to the record of S. W. Straus 
& Co.—a record of prompt payment of both principal and 
interest in cash for 41 years without the loss of a dollar to any 


This record has been a guide to safety and satisfaction for tens 
of thousands of Straus investors, in every state in the Union 


In considering the investment of your January funds, this rec- 
ord is a basis for your confidence. We are now offering a well 
diversified list of sound first mortgage 6% serial bonds, in 
$1,000, $500 and $100 denominations, secured by the highest 
type of properties in the larger cities of the country. We sug- 
gest that you write for our January investment suggestions, and 
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S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


OFFICES IN THIRTY CITIES 


79 Post Street 
San FRANCISCO 
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rumors; many stocks have advanced in 
price merely because the issuing cor- 
porations have large surpluses and 
speculators have professed to see good 
possibilities of a stock dividend. 

The close observer will have noticed, 
however, that, while many stocks show 
immediate advances in price on stock 
dividend rumors, most of them do little 
advancing after the dividend is defi- 
nitely announced, and in numerous in- 
stances actually register declines. What 
is the value of a stock dividend to a 
stockholder, anyway? 

Suppose a corporation has ten thou- 
sand shares of stock outstanding and is 
paying annual dividends of $9 a share. 
Its dividend requirements are $90,000 a 
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year. Suppose this corporation decides 
to pay a stock dividend of fifty per cent. 
This means that the number of shares 
will be increased to fifteen thousand, and 
that each stockholder will now have 
three shares of stock where previously 
he had two. On the face of it he is fifty 
per cent better off than he was before. 
In order to maintain annual dividends 
of 9 per cent, however, it will now re- 
quire $135,000, in place of $90,000, an 
increase of $45,000 a year, the same pro- 
portionate increase here as in the case 
of the outstanding shares. Suppose, 
however, that earnings are no larger 
than they were before, and that $90,000 
is still all that the corporation can afford 
to pay out in dividends. What happens? 








775 


Well, the dividend rate is reduced from 
$9 to $6, and the total amount disbursed 
remains exactly the same. And the man 
who owned two shares and received $18 
a year on them in dividends now pos- 
sesses three shares and still receives $18 
a year. Is he any better off than he was 
before? Not so far as his income is con- 
cerned. He is better off if the three 
shares he now owns will bring more in 
the market than the two shares he had 
previously, but the market price of a 
stock is largely determined by earnings 
and dividends, so that the chances are 
that he is in just about the same position 
financially as before. 

The companies comprising the Stand- 
ard Oil group of corporations have for 
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Big Business and Complete 


Banking Service 


Oo of the largest corporations 
in its line in the United States 
began its relations with us by plac- 
ing certain securities which it owned 
in the safekeeping and care of our 
Trust Department. Now, the cor- 
poration is a customer of several 
main departments. 


The corporation’s general banking 
and loans are handled through our 
Banking Department. 


Through our Foreign . Department 
the corporation has at its command 
the facilities of our branches 


abroad and complete foreign bank- 
ing service. 


In connection with a readjustment 
and increase of capitalization, we 
acted as depositary and agent, and 
through our Transfer Department 
we act as transfer agent for the 
stock. 


This corporation, like many others, 
has found it advantageous to have 
as a banking connection an institu- 
tion equipped to render promptly 
and efficiently any financial or 
trust service. 


. 


We shall be pleased to discuss in detail with you the exceptionally 
broad facilities which an account with us places at your command 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS 


BRUSSELS 


LIVERPOOL HAVRE 


ANTWERP 
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WITH THE PASSING of 1922 
this institution rounds out half a 
century of First Mortgage Invest- 


ment service in the nation’s capital. 


During these fifty years no investor 
in its Safeguarded First Mortgages 


has ever suffered a loss. 


Write for our Anniversary booklet 


CYhe F.H.SMITH CO. 


CYounded 1873 
FIRST MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
(Continued) 


many years made a practice of distribut- 
ing stock dividends. The business and 
earnings of these corporations have 
shown a tremendous increase during the 
past twenty years, and in most instances 
this new stock has become exceedingly 
valuable. People who purchase the so- 
called Standard Oil group of stocks and 
who consider only the straight cash 
yield do not, as a general rule, obtain a 
very high yield. Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany stock, for instance, selling at $1,300 
a share and paying dividends of $20 a 
share a year, yielded only slightly more 
than one and one-half per cent. The ex- 
planation of the high price has been of 
course the large undivided surplus and 
the prospect of a big stock dividend. 
Announcement has just recently been 
made that the Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany has declared a 900 per cent stock 
dividend. Fifty thousand shares of 
stock have been authorized and but 
5,000 issued; it is proposed to distribute 
the 45,000 shares so far unissued among 
the stockholders. Further, the report 
states that the directors hope to pay $1 
a share quarterly on the new stock. 
Every man who owned one share of 
stock will now have ten shares, and, 
instead of $20 a share a year, he will 
now receive $4. But he will have ten 
shares instead of one and his, income 
will be doubled. If expectations are 
realized, therefore, this particular stock 
dividend is exceedingly valuable. They 
do not always have such beneficial re- 
sults. 

There is one result of stock dividends, 
however, which is always good, and that 
is the benefits accruing to preferred 
stockholders from such _ distributions. 
The declaration of a common-stock divi- 
dend means, aS we have seen, that a 
corporation’s surplus is being capital- 
ized. It is probable that the largest part 
of this surplus consists of real estate, 
plants, equipment, and the property of 
subsidiary companies. When these as- 
sets are once capitalized, they cannot be 
dissipated, and common stock issued 
against a surplus of this kind means 
that it is to be kept as an asset. It 
cannot be disposed of, and the position 
of the preferred stock will be strength- 
ened accordingly, for preferred stocks 
have a right prior to the common to all 
fixed assets. If, therefore, the fixed 
assets are increased, the result is addi- 
tional security for the preferred stock. 

The point for a common-stock holder 
to decide is whether it is more profitable 
for him to keep the shares received as a 
stock dividend, trusting that his income 
will be at least as much as formerly and 
that possibly the value of his holdings 
will increase, or to sell the new stock 
and take the cash. If he sells, he has to 
pay an income tax; if he holds on, he 
doesn’t. But a bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush, and oftentimes a dollar 
in cash proves more valuable than two 
dollars in prospect. 

Stock dividends on the face of things 
are of no particular benefit, and increas- 
ing the number of shares and reducing 
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(Drite for this Boklet 


It tells how you 
may secure an in- 
come that cannot 
shrink; how: you 
may execute 
\ your own will; 
how you may 
create atrust 
fund; how you may give 
generously withouthardship. 
It describes the annuity bond, a safe, 
convenient, and productive invest- 
ment which promotes afundamental 
Christian enterprise. Endorsed by 
all denominations, 
Write for Booklet 14 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York 
























Starting a Company ? 


Save expenses and taxes by organizing on the 
po ular COMMON LAW plan under a pure 
YECLARATION OF TRUST. No experience 
required to fill in DEMAREE STANDARD 
FORMS, issue shares and begin doing business at 
once. Genuine DEMAREE FORMS are nation- 
ally known, approved by attorneys and utilized by 
successful concerns throughout the United States. 
Send for large, free pamphlet (D-19) containing 
valuable information that you may need, 

C. S. DEMAREE, legal blank publisher, 
708 Walnut, Kansas City, Missouri 





their par value is scarcely more than a 
gesture. Increasing the number of out- 
standing shares does not increase earn- 
ings, and earnings are what make stocks 
valuable. Reducing the par value of a 
stock and splitting the original shares 
into smaller units does not increase 
earnings either; it is like giving a man 
two five-dollar bills for one ten. A suc- 
cessful sugar company a few years ago 
was paying $40 a share a year in divi- 
dends on its stock of $100 par. Pres- 
ently par of the stock was reduced to 
$20 a share and each stockholder given 
five new shares for each old one. Divi- 
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dends, however, were reduced to $8 a 
share, so that so far as income was con- 
cerned there was no change whatsoever. 
The main advantage was that the selling 
price per share was reduced and, instead 
of having to pay $2,000 for five shares, 
the investor could buy five shares for 
$400. This business of reducing the cost 
per share is considered worth while in 
many instances, for it is a well-known 
fact that most people would rather buy 
ten shares than one, even if the ten are 
worth only as much as the one. It is 
for this psychological reason that the 
par value of so many new promotions is 
fixed at a low figure. People get lots of 
shares for little money, and seem to 
think that for this reason they have a 
bargain. It is well to remember, how- 
ever, that it is more a question of what 
you get than how much. And this point 
applies to stock dividends, which on the 
face of things seeni to be a great boon 
to stockholders, but which actually may 
leave them exactly where they were be- 
fore. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. I notice that Pennsylvania Railroad stock, 
which pays 6 per cent dividends, I believe, is 
quoted at about $46 a share. What is the rea- 
son for this, and why should a stock like Penn- 
sylvania yield over 12 per cent? What is the 
catch? 

A. There is no catch. The par value 
of Pennsylvania Railroad stock is $50 a 
share and the dividend rate is $3 a share 
a year, the equivalent of $6 on a stock 
of $100 par. The yield on Pennsylvania 
is only slightly more than 6 per cent, 
just about in line with other railway 
stocks of the same class. 

Q. Please suggest some bonds for investment 
purposes which bear the highest rate of interest 
consistent with safety. What do you think of 
first-mortgage real estate bonds? 


A. We think very well indeed of first- 
mortgage real estate bonds, and in all 
probability they would meet your re- 
quirements as well as anything you 
could find. The one thing to make sure 
of in buying this kind of investments is 
that the house with which you deal is 
sound, reliable, and conservative. 











Are You An Investor? 


During the past year the Financial Editor of The Outlook 
has helped hundreds of Outlook readers to solve intelli- 
gently their particular investment problems. Perhaps you 
are contemplating a shifting of your present holdings 


or have fresh funds to invest. 


In either case we shall be 


glad to give you specific information on any securities in 
which you may be interested. A nominal charge of one 
dollar per inquiry will be made for this special servive. 


THE OUTLOOK FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 





The Solution 


of Your 
Investment 


Problem 


HE extent and reliability of 
information at hand influences 
the right solution of investment 
problems—as it does with other 
business matters.” 
Around the first of the year— 


You may have interest money or prin- 
cipal from bonds maturing, available 
for reinvestment. 
Examination of present investments 
may reveal opportunities for more 
effective employment of your funds. 
If you want to increase your bond 
holdings during 1923 you can assure 
yourself of making the most steady 
progress by beginning a systematic 
investment program now. 
Our current issue of “Safe Bonds 
for Investment” will help you, 
whatever your investment prob- 
lems may be. Lists and descriptions 
of a wide range of Government, 
Municipal, Public Utility and In- 
dustrial Bonds are given—together 
with other information and sug- 
gestions of timely value. 


Write for Booklet OM-23 
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CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
209S. La SalleSt. 
PHILADELPHIA DETROIT ST.LOUIS 
Land Title Building 


14WallStreet 10PostOffice Sq. 


Ford Bldg. Security Bldg. 


MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 


First Wis. Nat’lBank Bldg. Metropolitan Bank Bldg. 
ssesesees Mail to Nearest Office esses: 


HALSEY, STUART & Co. 
Please send me copy of booklet 0M-23 
“Safe Bonds for Investment.” 
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0 THE MEDITERRANEAN 
AND ITALY IN APRIL 


‘Tour sailing April 18. 


Leisurely travel. 
Interesting routes. 
Interpretive leadership. 
First class throughout. 


Write to 


JREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
> Boyd St. Newton, Mass. 


“HE beauty, fascination, and mys- 
t tery of the Orient lures visitors 
om all over the world to 


JAPAN 


\e quainteat and most interesting of al) 
untries. Come while the old age customs 
avail. Write, mentioning “ Outlook” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 





for full information 
ies for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
~6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 


AUTO TOURS IN EUROPE 


rties of 3 or 4 personally escorted by mem- 
rs of Cambridge University between April 
d Oct Selected itineraries. High class cars. 
nun petitive rates. Write for booklet early to 
GunsTon, 15, 8tation Rd., Cambridge, Eng. 


-UROPE BECKONS 


WE can make your travel EASY 
OUR TOURS 





‘ude Rome, Switzerland, Netherlands, 
ance and British Isles. Sailing June 27. 
velfth Season. 
OOMS WITH PRIVATE BATH 
on the steamer for those enrolling early. 
GH GRADE TOURS at a very MODER- 
ATE PRICE. Write for an Illustrated 
Itinerary to 
WORTHWHILE TOURS 
Aldworth St., Boston 30, Mass. 
REE TRIP TO EUROPE ‘.'.2° 
iven 
organizer of a sinall party. Kstablished 1900. 
Bcock’s ‘Tours. 13 eleey 8t.. Brooklyn. 
‘GYPT, GREECE, and PALES- 
4 TINE, small private party sailing in 
bruary. _— Also y SUMME 
IUR of EUROPE. RESER Euro- 
an Tours, 171 8. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Residence 
resden, Germanyand chaperon- 
2. $100 monthly. Party of older girl stu- 
ats sailing April 15. Apply 8,363, Outlook. 


EUROPE 1923 


fravel with us to the pictures¢ ue capitals 
of the Old World: Edinburgh, London, 
Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam, Rome. 


Send for new booklet, Europe 1923 


THE TEMPLE TOURS 
35 A Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


























FLORIDA 
























_ NEW YORK CITY 





Hotel Hargrave 


West 72d St., through 
to Fist St., New York 


300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
refinement combined with moderate 
rates. Send for illustrated booklet J. 
563 Washing- 


HOTEL JUDSON ton Square 


adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Koomse 
with and without bath. Rates $3.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or wore. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 


Hotel Le Marquis 


12 East 31st Street 
New York 


Combines every convenience and home 
comfort, and commends itself to people of 
refinement wishing to live on American Plan 
and be within easy reach of social and dra- 
matic centers. 

Rates with Illustrated Booklet gladly sent 




















dy, experienced in foreign travel 
rently returned trom a year’s visit in Eu- 
9e, wishes to escort one or two ladies on sim- 
r trip, spring and summer. 8,389, Outlook. 


Boarders Wanted 


limited number of boarders can be accom- 
modated at Owens Heights through 
: winter season. Delightful climate, excel- 
\tfare. Mrs. Early Owen, Prop.,Zebuion, Ga. 


Real Estate 
OR SALE 5-room modern cottage 


and 5 acres grapefruit 
i oranges. Perfect condition. Captiva 
and, Fla. Ideal winter home at a bargain. 
dress J. Sanchez U., Captiva, Lee Co., Fla. 


Hotels and Resorts 
CONNECTICUT 


° NEW MILFORD, 
layside Inn Litchfield Co., Conn. 


e foothills of the Berkshires. A _ restful 
ice for tired people. Good food and a com- 
‘table home. 2 hours from New-York. 
oklet A. Mrs. J. E. CASTLE. Proprietor. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Rook Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. Fine location. Running water in 


drooms. Pleasant forest walks and country 
ives. Our table a specialty. $15-$25 a week. 












































upon request. KNOTT Management. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Pinehurst 








NORTH CAROLINA 


Sunshine and the pines, good 
fellowship, true sport. 


CAROLINA HOTEL 


Now Open 


Holly Inn and Berkshire 
Open early in January 
GOLF—SHOOTING—RACING—MOTORING— 
RIDING—DRIVING—TENNIS— AIRPLANING 


Weather for November and December— 
like late Fallin New England 


For Reservations or Information address: 


General Office, PINEHURST, North Carolina 
VIRGINIA 


Come to Mountains of Virginia 


FALL AND WINTER SEASON. Excellent table, 
reasonable rates. Hunting. 8,387, Outlook. 











PENNSYLVANIA 


Pocono Manor 
Winter 


Inn 


American Plan Moderate Rates 
References Required 


The happy land of winter sports and health- 
giving rest. Skiing, skating, tobogganing 
and snowshoeing, Bracing climate, excellent 
food, comfortable rooms, personal attention. 

The ideal week-end trip. 

Less than three hours from New York via 
the D. L. & W.R.R. It is suggested that 
reservations be made at once. 


H. ARTHUR HALL, Manager 
Pocono Manor, Pa. 


“Pennsylvania’s Most Healthful Resort” 


Towanda, Pa., Woodiei h. Winter accommoda- 
4 tions. Positively well heated.Steam,electric- 
ity, bathrooms, sun parlors, open wood fires, 
geod cooking, abundance of cream. good milk, 
resh eggs, vegetables, fruits. Booklet. Mod- 
ddress Miss ExizaBetuH LAMB. 








erate terms. 
Health Resorts 








Sanford Hall, est. 1841 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 


Comfortable, homelike surround- 
ings; modern methods of treatment; 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 

ark, flower and vegetable gardens. 
‘ood the best. Write for booklet. 


Sanford Hall Flushing New York 
VAN VALEN SANATORIUM 
YONKERS, N. Y. 
Psycho-Therapeutic Treatment. Booklet. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


SPEAKERS.—Special subjects pupeeet, 
lectures, articles, orations, debates. Expert 
service. Authors’ Research Bureau, 500 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SAFE $2 FIRST MORTGAGE INCOME 
CERTIFICATES sameneny secured, tax 
exempted, quarterly payments. Permanent 
or reconvertible. Ask circulars. Home Build- 
ing & Loan Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


WANTED—Competent teachers for public 
and private schocis. Calls coming every day. 
Bend for circulars, Albany Teachers’ Agency, 
Albany, N. Y 

TEACHERS needed for January,February, 
and September, all departments of schools 
and colleges. Special terms. THE INTER- 
STATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Macheca 
Building, New Orleans, La. 

SECRETARIES and social workers, dieti- 
tia s, cafeteria « anagers, governesses, ma- 
trons, housekeepers, superintendents. Miss 
Richards, Pr vidence Box 5 East Side. Bos- 
ton, Trinity Court, Fridays, 11 tol. Address 
P.ovidence. 


STATIONERY 


UNUSUALLY desirable stationery for an 
type of correspondence. 200 sheets high 
grade note paper and 100 envelopes printed 
with your name and address postpaid $1.50. 
Samples on request. You can a 9 cheaper 
stationery, but do you want to? Lewis, 284 
Second Ave., Troy, N. Y : 

OLD Hampshire bond; 100 sheets (6x7) 
and 75 envelopes, oy $2 delivered. 
Franklix Printery, Warner, N. H. 


HELP WANTED 
Companions and Domestic Helpers 
WANTED — Gentlewoman as managing 

housekeeper, with highest references. Refer 
_o i. Grant, 1 East 75th 8t., New York 
sity. 

WANTED — Working housekeeper. No 
washing. all cooking, some cleaning. Three in 
family. References coquired, Write M. B. B., 
52 Arlington Place, Buffalo, N. Y. 


’ 






































HELP WANTED 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 

WANTED-—Reliable, middle-aged woman 
to make herself generaiiy useful in small 
family living on Harrison Ave., Harrison, N.Y. 
One who values pleasant home above high 
salary. Address Mrs. 8. A. Shepard or tele- 
phone Park 871 


WORKING housekeeper, famil 
adults. References exchanged. 
1325 W. 3,131, Outlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 

WANTED—Nursery governess or mother’s 
helper, educated, Protestant, capable, good 
walker, age 35-40. Two children, ages 5 and 7 
years ; situation permanent. Highest personal 
references essential. Summit, N. J. ary 
$80. 3,122, Outlook. 

Business Situations 

HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
woM Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 

ou in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 


ne living, interesting work, quick advance- 
i book, 
Lewis 


ment, rmanent. Write for free 
“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” 

Hotel Training Schools, Room 5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Professional Situations 

GENTLEWOMAN whose personal experi- 
ence and social position renders her com- 
petent wishes to become associated with a 
——_ school for girls as social director or 
10use mother. Salary not of first importance. 
3,137, Outlook. 

TRAINED nurse desires ition as com- 
panion to invalid lady. Would prefer travel- 
ing, South or elsewhere. Highest references. 
3,142, Outlook.. 

Business Situations 

_YOUNG man with a wide and varied expe- 
rience in child welfare work, recently super- 
intendent of an orphanage, desires executive 
or sub-executive position. Conversant in 
French, Italian, and German. Capable grade 
school teacher. Best of references. 3,038, 
Outlook. 

COLLEGE graduate, trained librarian with 
eight years’ experience, wishes special} library 
position in New York City. 3,133, Outlook. 

FRENCH lady, speaking English, German, 
French, and Dutch, desires position in New 





three 
ickahoe 








York as interpreter or governess. Highest 
references. 3,144, Outlook. 
Compani and D tic Helpers 





COMPANION to elderly lady or semi- 
invalid after January 1, 1923, by middle-aged 
trained nurse. No objections to country. 
References. 3,115, Outlook. 

WANTED — Position as companion for 
elderly person, semi-invalid, or children over 
six years, by woman of responsibility and 
refinement. Satisfactory references. 3,127, 
Outlook. 

HOUSEKEEPER, supervising, by woman 
of ability and refinement. Understands the 
management of household and servants. Ex- 
cellent references. 3,136, Outlook. 

AS managing or working housekeeper by 
cheerful, refined Protestant widow ; country 
gentleman’s or motherless home. Highest 
references. 3,140, Outlook. 

COMPANION to lady; travel, go South. 
Managing housekeeper, widower, one or two 
children. Christians. References. 3,143, 
Outlook. 

NEW York or near—Englishwoman (lady) 
wants position February. Chaperon girl, or 
companion. Trained and experienced secre- 

ry—stenography and typewriting. Non- 
resident part time secretarial if desired. 3,141, 

utlook. 

_COMPANION -h keep positi de- 
sired by gentlewoman; some institutional 
experience. 3,139, Outlook. 

YOUNG woman, refined, educated, hospital 
Say will act as companion, social secre- 
tary. Will travel. References. 3,146, Outlook. 

WIDOW, speaking French—housekeeper, 
hostess, companion, any position of trust. 
Willtravel. Highest references.3,134, Outlook. 

CULTURED woman as companion or 
housekeeper for widower, elderly couple, 
motherless home. Willtravel. Highest ref- 
erences. 3,147, Outlook. 

POSITION as housekeeper by thorough] 
reliable young woman. South preferred. 
3,148, Outlook. 

Teachers and Governesses 


GOVERNESS, German, French, experi- 
enced teacher of young children, wishes po- 
sition. 3,135, Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ILD to board. Protestant family. Ex- 
cellent environment. Mother’s care. Near 
ranton, Pa. 3,129, Outlook. 

FREE TUITION, meluding even board 
and room, to young women ages 18 to 35 
learning in New York City institutions a 
recognized profession, ing 
salary on graduation. ly for details to 
1101 Times Square Bidg,. New York City. 

TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a very thorough 
nurses’ aid course of six months is offered by 
the Lying-In Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New 
York. Monthly allowance and ful) mainte- 
nance is furnished. For further information 
address Directress of Nurses. 

MISS Guthman, New York shopper, will 
shop for you, services free. No samples. 
References. 309 West 99th St. z 
_ GRADUATE nurse and physician will take 
into their home and care for small children. 
References exchanged. 3,112, Outlook. 

LADY taking independent ten-week Med- 
iterranean_ trip, sailing February, wishes 

nestgs. Small fee. References exchanged. 
M6, utlook. 
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JOHNSON since 
1880 has been on 
the staff of the New 
York “Tribune” as 
foreign editor, liter- 
ary editor, and gen- 
eral editorial wri- 
ter. He is also a 
contributing editor 
of the “North 
American Review,” 
- a staff lecturer of 
the New York City Board of Education, 
and a member of the Council of New 
York University. 





i article by W. J. Henderson, 
musical critic for the New York 
Herald,” appears in this issue. 


oe M. Brooks’s New England re- 
serve and modesty made him prefer 
to run the risk of a rejection rather 
than to supply us with biographical 
material. 


i apes O. HEp- 
RICK is a true 
and loyal Michigan- 
ite. He was born 
in South Bend, In- 
diana, but he has 
lived practically all 
his life in Michi- 
gan. He graduated 
from the Michigan 
Agricultural College 
in 1891, and in 1903 returned as Pro- 
fessor of Economics, a position which he 
has held ever since. In 1909 he received 
a doctor’s degree in philosophy from the 
University of Michigan. He is the au- 
thor of “History of Railroad Taxation in 
Michigan” and “The Michigan Milk 
Commission.” 





AMES WEDGWOOD DRAWBELL has played 
the newspaper game in the United 
States, Canada, Scotland, and England 
and has held every job from cub to that 
of editor. He has contributed to periodi- 
cals on both sides of the Atlantic, writ- 
ten short stories, and fought in France 
during the war with a Scotch regiment. 
And all this while still in his “twenties.” 
At present Mr. Drawbell is free-lancing 
in New York. 





| Nga CHRISTMAS 
was born in 
Kansas, and grew 
up on an Oklahoma 
farm. He was grad- 
uated from the Uni- 
versity of Okla- 
homa and later 
took a course in 
journalism at the 
University of Mis- 
souri. Following 
graduation he trav- 
eled over most of the Middle West and 
eventually settled in St. Paul, where he 
has been engaged in journalism ever 
since, with the exception of a year in 
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DoYou Use 


Keep them 


bright and working right 
with 3-in-One Oil. Red rust and friction 
are the two great tool destoyers. 
3-in-One prevents rust on all metals, plain, polished 
or nickeled. Rub a little on all tools after using. It 
sinks into the pores, forming a protective coat that 
moisture can’t penetrate. 

3 in-One is the right lubricant for all automatic tools, scroll 
saws, light lathes. Penetrates to the most remote friction point; 
works out caked grease and dirt accumulations; 
stays in the bearings; lubricates perfectly. Fine 

for oil stones, too. 


3-in-One 
The High Quality Tool Oil 


Carpenters, machinists, repair men—all tool users—consider 
3-in-One as "y as or any other tool. Trades 
School teachers use and recommend it. You will be just as 
enthusiastic about 3-in-One. Try it. 
3-in-One is-sold at all good stores in 1-0z., 3-oz. and 8-oz. 
bottles and in 3-0z. Handy Oil Cans. 


FREE— Genero" sample and Dictionary of Uses. 
To save postage, request these on a postal. 


Pa SE R. Broadway, New York — calle (IEAM -POLISHEQ: 
pAEVENTS. Rugy 
LUBRICATES 


TYPEWRITERS 
BICYCLES . 








e GUNS : 
4 SEWING MACHINES 
TALKING MACHINES 








Photographs and Cartoons 


HE OUTLOOK can always use good _ shots made by the person submitting the 
T amateur photographs of interesting photographs. Cartoons are also desired; 
scenes or events. Wepay$3foreachone if accepted we pay $1 each. Postage 
accepted, if suitable for a half page or should be inclosed for return of photo. 
smaller; $5 if selected for full-page re- graphs if not available for our use; car 
production. We especially want snap- toons are not returned. 


The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 

















the service. 





You Will Find 
—hospitality and complete comfort at these two distinguished hotels. 
Ideally located near everything worth while in Boston. Excellent cuisine. 
Dancing in the 


THE BRUNSWICK Brunswick Egyptian Room THE LENOX 
Boylston Street at Clarendon Boylston Street at Exeter 




















“ When the stormy winds do blow” 


So goes the old sea song, and it would 
be good advice to add 


DRINK 


Baker’s 


Cocoa 


It is warming and 
sustaining, for it 
has genuine food 
value, and may 
be safely indulged 
in any hour of the 
day, for it is stim- 
ulating only in 
that pure food is 
stimulating. 





acG.u. 6 Fat. err. 


the sense 


It is delicious too 


MADE ONLY BY 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 
OF BRAINS 


Cortes AGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 


























COOK’S 
TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES 


In Dollars or Pounds Sterling 
SAFETY - LIQUIDITY - CONVENIENCE 


Holders enjoy all the inestimable advan- 
tages inherent in our network of 150 offices 
and our world-wide banking connections 


New York 
Chicago Philadelphia Boston San Francisco 
Los Angeles Montreal Toronto Vancouver 


THD CUTLCOOE 


‘“CNKIM milk used to be considered as 

~ nearly worthless as anything might 
well be,” a chemist says in “Collier’s.” 
“Now it turns up as hair combs, fountain 
pens, and paper sizing. I recall.a manu- 
facturer who was making a water paint 
out of glue and gypsum. He found a 
German product which was better than 
glue, but the Germans wanted 30 cents 
a pound for it—which was more than 
he could pay. The German product, on 
analysis, proved to be only a mixture of 
casein and lime. Casein is easily pre- 
pared from skim milk. We made some 
for him. The man’s factory was in a 
dairy country. Since then he has ac- 
cumulated a large fortune selling his 
improved paint. He might well quarter 
a cow on his coat of arms.” 

In a recent examination of students 
before a medical board in a Southern 
State, according to the “Journal” of the 
American Medical Association, one ques- 
tion asked was: “Give the quantitative 
analysis of uric acid.” Following the 
examination there was much discussion 
among those examined as to the fairness 
of this question. Finally a colored ap- 
plicant who had just graduated from a 
Northern institution said: 

“Last night I was kinda expectin’ a 
question on uric acid, so I got down my 
book and looked it up. The article was 
so long and such hard readin’ that I 
decided no -white gentleman down in 
Virginia would ever ask any such ques- 


, 9 


tion so I stopped studyin’. 


“A new book on George Borrow is 
very welcome,” says the editor of the 
London “Sphere.” The book’s title is 
“George Borrow, Lord of the Open 
Road,” and the author is R. Thurston 
Hopkins. “For more than twenty years 
after his death,” the editor goes on, 
“Borrow’s works were much neglected, 
and his life an enigma. Since then 
there have been many books. I myself 
have perpetrated one. Naturally I think 
my life of George Borrow one of the 
best biographies in the English lan- 
guage. The reviewers did not think so 
when it appeared, but then I have never 
pretended to attach much importance to 
the judgment of the critics.” 





Danny (as quoted by the New York 
“Evening Mail”)—“Mamma, are you g0- 
ing to get that fur coat from papa for 
your birthday?” Mamma—‘No, dar- 
ling.” Danny—‘“Have you tried throw- 
ing yourself on the floor and kicking 
with your feet like I do?” 


The £90,000 which Lloyd George is to 
receive for his memoirs is in marked 
contrast with the £20 which Milton is 
sometimes said to have received for 
“Paradise Lost,” remarks the New York 
“Evening Post.” “It is said that Win- 
ston Churchill will receive nearly £50,000 
for all rights to his memoirs. The 
Kaiser is a bad third with £40,000. 
When we pass from lump sums in ad- 
vance to royalty checks, we of course 














enter quite another field. It is stated 


BY THE WAY 


that A. S. M. Hutchinson has alreac 
received the tidy sum of £70,000 for ‘ ‘| 
Winter Comes,’ and more is rolling i 
What H. G. Wells got out of the ‘Outli 
of History’ seems not to be known, bw 
it is known that Wells is a millionaire.’ 
Some of these profits represent chickens 
before they are hatched, for America: 
papers have canceled contracts the 
would have brought £40,000 to Llop« 
George. 





“In regard to Texarkana,” a corre 
spondent says, “you did not go fi: 
enough with it. The name is taki 


from three States—Tezras, Arkansas, ais 
Louisiana. The main street of this cit 
is actually divided between the States + 
Texas and Arkansas.” 


“He says that animals of the ea 
specie will never forget an injury,” a 
special article in the New York “Herald” 
says. The writer who uses “specie” 2 
the singular of species is matched | 
the man who speaks of “working in 4 
quart mine.” 





A well-known efficiency engineer, a: 
cording to the “Treasure Chest,” too! 
his children to see the great steamshi» 
the. Majestic. He wanted to.impress o 
their minds the fact that the Majesti« 
was the biggest steamship ever built, s 
he took them all over the boat and e: 
plained everything to them in detai 
When they arrived home Dan, who wa 
the spokesman for the crowd, begai 
with the thing that had impressed hin 
most: “Oh, mother, just think, they hac 
two dining-rooms. After you had eater 
all you wanted in one dining-room you 
could go into the other and eat some 
more and they wouldn’t know anything 
about it.” j 





“At the risk of seeming to indulge in 
national boastfulness,” says the author 
of “Rome and the World To-Day,” “I be- 
lieve it can be said that there is a strik- 
ing resemblance between the busts and 
statues of the leaders in Roman history 
and many of the public men of the 
United States a generation ago. I knew 
a former Federal Judge who could have 
sat for a bust of Julius Cesar. Justices 
Miller, Bradley, Strong, and Harlan, of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
each had the same type of countenance 
as Cicero. Is it to be taken as an indi- 
cation that our National stock and char- 
acter are changing, since such faces are 
not to-day found in our National Con- 
gress and in our courts?” 





“One reason why the Leader is often 
a little bit late in coming out,” says the 
editor of the Tarpon Springs (Florida) 
“Leader,” “is that we frequently have a 
number of fair visitors who come in to 
leave a news item or an ad, or something 
of the kind, and at such times we al- 
ways, like a true Southern gentleman, 
take our pipe out of our mouth and lay 
it down somewhere and after they are 
gone it always takes about fifteen min- 
utes to find it again.” 
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(Hendrick) 
Palestine, The New (McCrackan) 
Philosopher from the Plate, A Lloyd Morris 
— Standards for Boys and Girls bbe 
or 
Pictorial Photography in America... 
Plays, The Art of Reading... 
Poems and Portraits (Marq uis). 
Poems of Heroism in Aesarinen Life (Howard) 
Poems, Selected (Binyon) 
Poetry and Schoolboys 
Poetry, Old English (Spaeth) 
Prime Ministers and Presidents (Sherril 
Rackham, Arthur: A List of Books Tilus- 
trated by Him (Coykendall) 
Roads of Adventure (Paine) 
tubber, The Reign of (Geer)... 
Schools, Moonlight (Stewart) “8 
Science, The Complete Outline of (Thomson). 
Science, The Outline of (Thomson) 
Seeds of Time (Drinkwater) 
Sentinels Along Our Coast . (Collins) 
Song of Songs (Jastrow) a 
Spain and Portugal, Through (Peixotto) 
(Walker) 
Swinburne’s Home Life H. S. Gorman 
Swinburne, The Home Life of (Dunton) 
Tales of Lonely Trails (Grey) 














. Johnson d 


i 2 i 


Tarkington, Booth, Dramatist B. H. Clark 202 


Theatre, The Exemplary (Granville-Barker).... 
Three Fires. The (Burr) 
ss With a Poet in the Rockies (Gra- 

ham 
Tsaritsa, The Real (Dehn)... 
Unemployment, Can It Be eae 

G. Draper 

Water, Runnin 


Weir, Julian Aiden (Phillips, etc.) 
Willow Pollen (Marks) 
—— Ben King’s Complete History of the 
n 
World Worth While, A (Rogers) 
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